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A PUPIL-ACTIVITY 
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The Editors Say... 


We have been receiving 
many compliments on recent 
issues of the Journal. It is 
gratifying to know that our 
efforts to make a more and 
more serviceable magazine are 
thus appreciated. We could not 
very well relax our endeavors 
now, even if we wanted to — 
which we don’t. 


We trust you are in the 
habit of browsing through the 
section devoted to “News of 
the School World.” Into it are 
gathered brief accounts of 
events and trends in education 
— news from here, there and 
everywhere; news selected for 
its bearing upon the present 
and the future of education. 

If your part of the country 
fails to get the prominence you 
think it should have in the 
Journal’s news, why not 
appoint yourself a Special Cor- 
respondent, sending us profes- 
sional news of more than local 


interest ? 
oe 


Last call for short stories for 
the Journal’s contest. Mail 
yours not later than December 
15, if you wish to have it 
entered for one of the seven 
prizes. And be sure it is a 
STORY, not an essay. Also 
that the length is not more 
than 1500 words. For other 
details, see previous issues of 
this magazine. 

. 


On the principle of giving to 
others what you yourself like 
— you may wish to send a 
year’s subscription to the Jour- 
nal of Education to some friend 
for Christmas. Your own 
renewal and a new subscrip- 
tion for Five Dollars. 

« 


Have you noticed how infor- 
mative and interesting the 
advertisements in this maga- 
zine are? They compete for 
your attention with the editor- 
ial content. Incidentally, one 
needs to remember, now and 
again, that advertising helps to 
“nay the freight” for radio, 
newspaper, and for magazines. 
And advertising is the advance 
agent of that increase in busi. 
ness which means better times 
for all of us. 

Mention of the Journal of 
Education to an advertiser 
makes a happy introduction, 
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A New Series of Four Geographies 


OUR WORLD AND OURSELVES 


Book One OUR NEIGHBORS NEAR AND FAR (Carpenter $0.96 
Book Two OUR HOME STATE AND CONTINENT (Brigham and McFarlane) 1.32 
Book Three OUR CONTINENTAL NEIGHBORS (Brigham and McFarlane) 1.52 
Book Four HOW THE WORLD LIVES AND WORKS (Brigham and McFarlane) 1.52 


1 HES BOOKS provide a progressive series 
of geographies thoroughly in accord with the 
new modern aims in geography teaching. No 
other series so consistently seeks to develop an 
attitude of sympathetic tolerance and _ under- 
standing. No other series so clearly and defi- 
nitely equips the pupil with the “world point 


of view” now in general demand. 


ACH book is written in a clear, vivid style. The subject matter 

is presented in simple manner, easily understood and free from 
confusing details. Not only is the text of appealing interest and 
therefore sure to make a deep impression on the youthful mind, but 
it is supplemented by a rich variety of modern teaching activities, 
tests and exercises of a new type which will lead the pupil to think 
and to form conclusions for himself. The graphic maps and the 
abundance of beautiful illustrations give these books rare dis- 


tinction. 








AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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It's Great to Be Superintendent 


By IRL H. DULEBOHN 


Superintendent 


Bessemer Township Schools, Ramsay, Michigan 


T’S great, being superintend- 
ent; calling teachers’ meet- 
ings at one’s own sweet and 


capricious will without regard 


for the convenience of the un- 
happy victims who had planned 
to see “Strange Interlude” or get 
a facial or a permanent that even- 
ing. It gives one quite a thrill 
to step out in front of a group 


of fifty or a hundred teachers, 


eyebrow them into submission, 
and broadcast educational ab- 
stractions when you know their 
ears are much more readily 


attuned to small talk. It is fine 
to know, too, that none dares to 
leave the meeting or relax into 
the arms of Morpheus. It all 
tends inflate 
ego-—at first. But afterwards, on 


greatly to one’s 
the way home, or after you've 
gone to bed, when the well known 
begins to question 


small voice 


about the worth of 


harangue and you are unable to 


you your 


frame a_ satisfactory answer— 


then, sometimes it is not so good. 
° 

It’s fun to be superintendent ; 
to be called to address parent- 
teacher meetings, women’s clubs, 
high school assemblies and the 
like. 
your ears and the congratulations 
your 


The applause is music to 
are elevating to spirit— 
provided they carry with them 
the ring of sincerity. But the 
folk who try to flatter you with 
the idea of impressing you with 


their own importance; the ones 
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This frank exposure of one Superintendent’s 
innermost thoughts may strike a responsive 


mention, in the 
that 
they would like to get into your 


who casually 


course of the conversation, 
system because they have heard 
of it so favorably; the ones who 
have a daughter who is about to 
graduate from teachers’ college 
and would you please consider 
her; the ones whose children are 
not being treated right in school, 
and who hate to mention it, but 
their teacher, Miss So-and-So, is 
such and such; those are the ones 
who make you wonder that, in 
times of depression, there are 
so many axes left to grind, and 
to rejoice when someone speaks 
and calls 
You 


long lost brother and bless him 


out frankly you a 


damphool. greet him as a 


for his sincerity. 
+ 
It’s fun being superintendent ; 
crashing all the P. T. A. 
by virtue of your position—tre- 


parties 


ceiving preferential consideration 


from pretty feminine employees 
in the matter of dance appoint- 
ments and hearing them say they 
enjoyed the waltz. Later, how- 
ever, when you begin to wonder 
how vou'll square yourself with 
Saint Peter for causing so much 
polite prevarication—then, 1 re- 
peat—it is not so good. 

lt is inspiring to be superin- 
tendent; to stroll through corri- 
filled echoes of 


dors with the 


busy classes; to peer into class- 
rooms with children busy at tasks 
you have assigned; to check with 


chord in many a schoolman’s heart. 


supervisors to be sure your in- 
structions are being carried out. 
But after four o’clock, in the 
solitude of your private sanctum, 
when you begin to wonder afresh 
whether those policies are leading 
innocents into 


those paths of 


rectitude and understanding or 
into sloughs of despondency and 
confusion—then sometimes, you 
pass a bad half-hour—or more. 
° 

It’s great to be superintendent ; 
to watch bright, hopeful faces of 
children as they come to school 
sc happy, so cheerful, so sure, so 
trustingly innocent in their faith 
that whatever is is right. But 
is it right, you cannot help ask- 
ing. With civilization in turmoil, 


with the certainty in your heart 


that better men than you are 
only as blind leading the 
blind, ——. It is all very well to 


pose as a leader of youth, a 
moulder of human destiny, and 
all that. But world 
topsy-turvy how is one to know 
which way to lead? In the baffl- 
ing search for certainty, ques- 
tions like that are forever punc- 
turing your balloon of self-satis- 
faction and bringing it down a 
tangled mass of ruin and despair. 
The doubtful consolation that if 
didn’t lead, 
equally unqualified, would do so, 


with the 


you someone else, 

that is a sorry comforter at best. 
° 

It’s fun, being superintendent, 

to give standard tests. Armed 
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With sheets of graphs, columns 
of medians, quartiles, percentiles, 
and probable errors you pose as 
the local Oracle, and announce to 
the teachers who are hanging on 
your that Miss Blank’s 
class is poor in comprehension, 
and that she will have to get 
busy; that Miss Ray’s group is 


words 


two-tenths of a point below the 
Thorndike standard in writing, 
and will she please drill! more on 
ovals and push-pulls? But how, 
vou ask yourself in your saner 
moments, is an honest man to 
settle with his conscience over a 
performance like that when he 
knows in his heart that there are 
2 thousand accidents 
happen to make a class show up 
poorly on a single test; that at 
best tests are only rough mieas- 
ures of certain definite reactions 
and that the all-important quali- 
ties of character, morals, ethics, 
personality, or whatever vou 
choose to call them, are not sus- 
ceptible to measurement at all, 
or at best, only to a very limited 
end inaccurate extent. How long, 
you cannot help wondering, will 
it be before your trusting sub- 


that can 


jects find out that their idol, like 
so many others, has feet of clay 


and what will happen when they 
do? 

















IRL H. DULEBOHN 


It’s great to be superintendent ; 
but when you’ consider the 
devious ways that lead to a 
doubtful security in the position, 
then sometimes the matter ap- 
pears in a different light. Having 
to treat each angry and unreason- 
able parent who comes seeking 
preferment of some sort for his 


errant Or moronic offspring as 
if he were your superior officer, 
for, for. all you know, he may 
i elected to the school board or 
have who will—that is 
not so pleasant. 


friends 
The necessity 
of exercising diplomacy with a 
group of selfish taxpayers whose 
sole object is to raid the treasury 
in their own interest; that goes 
against the grain when the logical 
reaction 


would be to tell them 


all to go to Hades. Being com- 
pelled to fight tooth and nail to 
focus a minimum of attention on 
the essentials, teachers, courses of 
study, texts and equipment, in- 
stead of on show features, ath- 
letics, busses, buildings, and coai 
contracts—that, sometimes, is 
hard. 

Still, there is cne compensation 
that carries no damaging quali- 
fication: the joy of working with 
earnest, hopeful, forward-looking 
youth and with teachers who are 
almost universally intelligent. 
high-minded and optimistic—that 
feature overshadows a multitude 
of disagreeable items. Yes, whien 
all is said and done, it IS great 
to be superintendent. 








Mankind’s Bootstraps 


By FRANCIS ROY COPPER 
Northern State Teachers College 
Marquette, Michigan 


ROBLEM solving is one of 
P the oldest and most profit- 
able activities of the human race. 
Man has advanced to his 
present state 
facing and overcoming his diffi- 
culties. Sometimes the 


of civilization by 


solu- 
of a_ single 


far-reaching 


tion problem has 
consequences, lor 
example, the harnessing of steam 
revolutionized 
transportation and quickened in- 
dustry in a hundred ways. Every 
liner that plies the ocean, every 
plane that sails the air, and every 
bridge that spans a river are 
concrete examples of probiems 
solved. Difficulties challenge our 
mental powers and stimulate us 


commerce and 
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Consistently through the ages 


men have 


‘‘lifted themselves by their own bootstraps’’ 
by solving seemingly impossible problems. 


to think because we 


want to triumph over our obsta- 


naturally 


cles. 
. 


It is hard to say just what are 
the minimum essentials of prob- 
However, there are 
a few fundamental principles that 


lem solving. 


have been pointed out by John 
When we 
once get a clear-cut statement of 
our difficulty, we at least know 


Dewey and others. 


definitely just what it is that we 
must overcome. It is necessary 
te see relationship and to apply 
well-known principles in one 
field to the problems in another. 
Maintaining an open mind, inter- 


preting data objectively, and 
forming working hypotheses are 
also essentials. Most problems of 
any moment yield only to hard, 
persistent, intelligent thinking. 
While some seem to stumble upon 
the solution of their problems, 
yet it is usually only after they 
have thought a great deal about 
thus 


their minds to see the application 


them and _ have prepared 
of clues and hints when they pre- 
sent themselves. Let us notice 
how some of these factors have 
been used advantageously in the 


overcoming of difficulties. 
- 
The 


wise old King Solomon 
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sulved the problem of determin- 
ing which was the true mother 
of a child, claimed by two women, 
by applying his knowledge of the 
mother love. 


great strength of 


. 

Once King Hiero of Syracuse 
had a goldsmith make for him a 
colden crown to offer to a god- 
dess, but when he received it he 
Was suspicious that it was not pure 
gold as it seemed a little larger 
than it should be Realizing that 
he himself was unable to deter- 
mine whether or not the crown 
was pure, he wisely turned the 
matter over to Archimedes, the 
scientist, who, although he did 
not see how to start the solution, 
began to think seriously on the 
question but apparently without 
results. However, one day while 
in the baths at Syracuse, notic- 
ing that the farther he went into 
the water the more his body was 
buoyed 


up by it, he suddenly 


sensed the relationship between 
the principle of specific gravity 
and the adulteration of the 
crown. Crying “ Eureka!” he 
jumped out of the water, and 
ran all the way home, where, by 
means of a few simple tests, he 
proved that the crown was im- 


pure. 
+ 


Sometimes before a person can 
solve his problem he must in- 
his knowledge on some 
point. This was true in the 
case of Dr. Alexander Graham 
Bell who, after he had conceived 
the germinal idea of the tele- 
phone, found himself so deficient 
in electrical knowledge that he 


crease 


almost despaired of success. 
However, one day he laid the 
whole matter before Joseph 


Henry, who urged him to gv 
ahead, assuring him that by dili- 
gently applying himsclf he could 
soon learn all he needed to know 
about the subject. Encouraged 
by these words, Bell began to 
study electricity day and night 
till he gained sufficient informa- 
tion to complete his invention. 
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“When we once get a clear- 
cut statement of our difficulty, 
we at least know definitely just 
what it is that we must over- 
come. It is necessary to see 
relationship, and to apply well- 
known principles in one field to 
the problems in another. Main- 
taining an open mind, interpret- 
ing data objectively, and form- 
ing working hypotheses are 
also essentials.” 





lt is interesting to note the 


procedure of those who dis- 
covered how yellow fever was 
transmitted. All the observations 


that had previously been made én 
connection with the spread ‘of the 
disease, such as the fact that 
mosquitoes were numerous dur- 
ing the fever epidemics, that the 
disease usually spread in the 
direction of the prevailing wind, 
and that it was stamped out 
with the coming of frost and 
cold weather were used as clues, 
Knowing that malaria was spread 
by a certain specie of mosquito, 
the Anopheles, and knowing that 
Dr. Carlos Finlay, a Cuban phy- 
sician, had advanced the mos- 
quito theory in connection with 
the spread of yellow fever but 
had failed in all his attempts to 
prove it, Dr. Walter Reed and 
his associates were able to for- 
mulate the one necessary remain- 
ing hypothesis, namely, that there 
is an incubation period of a few 
days necessary from the time a 
mosquito bites a yellow fever 
patient till it can transmit the 
disease to another person. Then, 
after a series of experiments in- 
volving much heroism and suf- 
fering, the guilt was finally fixed 
upon the Stegomyia specie of 
mosquito. 


We are thrilled when we think 
of the number of achievements 
of Louis Pasteur, a few of which 
are the final proof that life is not 
spontaneously generated, the dis- 
covery of a cure for the silkworm 
disease, the development of: vac- 


cination against anthrax, and an 
effective treatment for hydro- 
phobia. No doubt, he accom- 
plished so much because of his 
scientific training, his persistent 
search for truth, and his fertile 
creative imagination which en- 
abled him to form so many cor- 
rect working hypotheses. 


Our great depression is a prob- 
lem of gigantic proportions, 
carrying with it many lesser ones, 
of which the maintenance of 
schools on a high plane is not the 
least. Many boards of education 
vainly assume that they 
have fulfilled their official duty 
when they 
effecting 


today 


succeeded in 
reductions in 
salaries, teaching personnel, and 
curriculum content. 


have 
drastic 


Many persons sidestep their 
problems because of lack of con- 
fidence in themselves or unwilling- 
ness to put forth the required 
effort to master them. The only 
way for adults to be able to solve 
their problems is to begin when 
children. The schools can help 
much in this respect by encour- 
aging straightforward, honest, ob- 
jective thinking on the part of 
children. Every child should be 
led to have a justifiable pride in 
solving his own problems 


While much has been acconi- 
plished, there still is a great deal 
to do in order to make the world 
a safer, a happier, and a more 
wholesome place in which to live. 
How to eliminate crime and de- 
iinquency ; how to meet the unem- 
ployment situation and to do 
away with war; how to eradicate 
disease, purify politics, and_ to live 
beautifully and well are  prob- 
lems which can only be solved 
by facing them squarely and in- 
telligently and by applying to 
them the soundest known social 
and economic principles. 
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Books That Are Being Talked About 


By MARY ALLISON BELDING 


HE ouput of the presses 
£% in 1933 has not been so 
lavish as in some previous years 
but, for that reason, editors may 
have selected with nicer discrim- 
ination. It would be presump- 
tious to claim that the list offered 
here includes all the best books. 
But the titles have been selected 
with care and after consultation 
with discriminating librarians and 
readers. The Journal of Educa- 
tion offers from issue to issue 
suggestions of books for profes- 
sional use. The following briei 
Teviews treat of books for enjoy- 
ment and literary value. It is not 
a list for teachers any more than 
for any other class of cultured 
and discerning persons. Perhaps 
the fact that school people do so 
much reading in connection with 
their daily work, makes it un- 
usually desirable that diverting 
books of another sort be called 
to their attention. 

Incidentally 
this season of the year, a prob- 
lem of what to give one’s friends 
for Christmas ; 
hints will be helpful at this point, 
though naturally it is best to read 


there is, at just 


possibly these 


a book before giving it. 


ANTHONY ADVERSE 

“ Anthony Adverse,’ by Her- 
vey Allen, was long to write— 
it took four years. It is long to 
read—yet, when the end comes, 
you wish it were longer. It is a 
gorgeous ‘romance born in an age 
of realism. Its scenes are enacted 
in an era of unbridled indi- 
widualism; fidelity and hate; pas- 
sion, intrigue, and revenge. Blood 
tan hot, and courage carried a 
rapier in its belt. It is rough and 
sweet; raw and humorous; ruth- 
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Each year at this season the Journal of Edu- 
cation offers a selective list of books for 
non-technical and joyous reading. 


less and tender. Every human 


emotion is brought into play. 
The magnificent tale begins with 
lords and ladies and lovers in 
a chateau in France, in a day 
Queen Marie Antoinette 


played milkmaid at the Trianon; 


when 


it moves to a squalid inn among 
the Alps; to a convent in Italy; 
then away on a sailing ship to the 


West Indies: to Africa; back to 


France in Napoleon’s regime: 
and then, America. Its color, 


dash, and daring catch the breath. 
You forget present heaviness, and 
lose yourself in past glamours. 
The panorama is conceived on a 
carried 


gigantic scale, and is 


through with masterful technique. 


THE FARM 


Two stories of rural life that 
will bring to people of mature 
age memories of childhood are 
“The Farm,” by Louis Brom- 
field, and “ As the Earth Turns,” 
by Gladys Hasty Carroll. The 
first is a longitudinal section of 
American life, covering four 
generations, while the second is 
a cross-section covering the four 
seasons of a single year. 

Louis Bromfield’s vivid por 
trayal begins with pioneer days 
on the Western Reserve in 1814, 
when the Colonel 
Maryland to found the farm 
which becomes the family home- 


stead for his children, his grand- 


comes from 


children, and his great-grand- 
children. Next to the Colonel’s 
generation comes that of Jamie 
and Maria: the period of the 
Underground Railroad, on which 
the farm was a station; the 
flourishing of the Grange, the 
county fair, and the religious 


revival; the founding of the local 


academy, one of the hundreds to 
spring up in the 
‘seventies; but 


sixties and 
above all they 
were the days of bounteous hos- 
pitality; strong family ties; and 
interested, generous community 
life. The story is told from the 
point of view of Johnny, of the 
fourth generation, who knows 
with great affection his parents 
and grandparents and the living 
Colonel. The 
character studies are 


tradition of the 
clear, rich, 
and deeply felt. 

+ 


AS THE EARTH TURNS 

“As the Earth Turns” is an 
account of daily living on a New 
Ingland farm. Here is no reach 
ing back into the past to ances- 
iors or history, and no recording 
of movements or organizations. 
It is just the Shaws, plain Yan- 
kees, living in their kitchen, their 
fields, and their barn, and in re- 
their few 


lation to neighbors. 


The glorious character of the 
book is Jen, plain, hard-working, 
sensible, taken for granted, philo- 
sophical and deeply content. The 
with turned 


book is fragrant 


earth, wood-smoke, mown hay, 


apple dumplings, Indian pudding, 
molasses cookies, cider, pancakes, 
Whether the 


farm life or 


and pop-corn balls. 
reader has known 
not, he will probably like this 
story, and it may make him a bit 
hnome-sick. 
o 
THE HOUSE OF EXILE 

From these typical American 
farm scenes, it is a far, far jour- 
ney to the courtyards and cus- 
toms of an aristocratic household 
in China. Yet we find common 
to both modes of life, family 
honor, loyalty, affection, tender 
care for children, and all those 
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other fundamental good qualities 
that make the whole world kin. 
It is on a thrillingly unusual visit 
that Nora Waln bids us enter 
“The House of Exile,’ the home 
of the Lin patriarchal group for 
sixty-nine generations. The 
author of this beautiful and true 
book, a Philadelphia Quakeress, 
was the first foreigner ever ad- 
mitted to the Lin courtyard 
through the “To and From the 
World Gate.” the sole opening in 
the mighty wall, except the Gate 
«f Compassion, a small window 
through which charity is given to 
This Chinese family 
measures its history not by gen- 


the needy. 


erations but by tens of genera- 
tions. Life forward here, 
not on an open farm, with inde- 
pendence and freedom for all, but 
within a walled enclosure where 
there are strict 
regulation. 


goes 


surveillance and 
Clustered around the 
Hail of Ancestors, which shelters 
life tablets of twenty-nine genera- 
tions of Lins who have “ plucked 
the flower of life,” are various 
minor courts for the convenience 
of the family—sons, sons’ wives, 
and sons’ children, eighty-three 
or so individuals, representing 
six living generations. We acecom- 
oany the author through the 
Court of the White Jade Rabbit, 
the Court of the Goldfish, the 
Garden of Children, the Place of 
the Meeting of Winged Friends, 
a sort of bird sanctuary. Into 
this ancient life, the American 
visitor enters with a respect and 
communion that 
causes her to be made an adopted 
child of the house. In “The 
House of Exile” she describes 
her twelve years in China; her 
cewn romance; the revolution and 
the Japanese troubles; and how 
the Atlantic Monthly invited her 
to recount her experiences to its 
readers. 


sympathetic 


THREE BOOKS ON CHINA 
Current interest in China.is re- 


flected in several of the year’s 
offering of good books, There 


translation of “All Men Are 
Brothers,” a vigorous tale 
full of excitement, and also 
a splendid pageant of the life 


of China. “Oil for the Lamps 


of China,” by Alice Tisdale 
Hobart, is a story of western 
business people in the Orient. 


Indeed the 1933 Newbery Meda! 
for the “most distinguished con- 
tribution to American 
for children” was awarded to 
Elizabeth Foreman Lewis for 
“Young Fu of the Upper 
Yangtse.” The hero, Young Fu, 
is an artisan, removed from the 


literature 


country to the complex, exciting, 
and competitive life of a crowded 
city. Fu enceunters dangers, 
temptations, problems, and oppor- 


tunities, and grows in character 








The Books 


Mentioned in the Accompany- 
ing Article 


Anthony Adverse 

Farrar and Rinehart 
The Farm 

Harper and Brothers 


$3.00 


$2.50 


As the Earth Turns $2.50 
The Macmillan Co. 
The House of Exile $3.00 


Little, Brown and Company 
Young Fu of the Upper 
‘Yangtse (Juvenile) $2.50 
The John C. Winston Company 
All Men Are Brothers $6.50 
Two volumes 
The John Day Company 
Oil for the Lamps of China 
$2.50 
Bobbs-Merrill Company 
Within This Present $2.50 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 
The Dawn of Conscience $3.00 
Charles Scribner’s Sons 


Marie Antoinette $3.50 
The Viking Press 
Testament of Youth $2.50 


The Macmillan Company 


The Journal of Gamaliel 
Bradford $5.00 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 


Flush: A Biography $2.00 
Harcourt, Brace and Co. 


Order from your local bookstore, the 
publishers, or— 
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Six Park Street 
Boston 


through experience. With its gay 
jacket, black and gold cover, 
colorful pictures, this book would 
appeal to the eye of a boy or girl 
on Christmas morning, 


WITHIN THIS PRESENT 


“Within This Present,’ by 
Margaret Ayer Barnes, records 
the destinies of a wealthy Chi- 
cago family from the beginning 
of the World War down to 1983. 
It even goes back of these times 
through Granny’s vivid recital of 
pioneer days and the Great Fire, 


showing courage and resource- 
fulness in the face of what 
seemed insurmountable disaster. 


The modern family in turn meets 
corresponding catastrophes in the 
World War and Depression. It 
is a graphic narrative of present- 
day life and struggle. 


THE DAWN OF CONSCIENCE 


“The Dawn of Conscience,” 
by James H. Breasted, should be 
valuable to educators in these 
days when character formation is 
receiving definite attention. 
Ancient Egypt has contributed 
richly from its timeless culture to 
the philosophy and ethics of our 
western world. 


This authority describes im 
clear, non-technical, and earnest 


fashion how the dweller by the 
Nile, 5,000 years before Christ, 
began to hear inner voices call- 
ing him beyond the passion 
for selfish material possessions 
and power. He _ points out 
milestones marking the long 
road by which man _ has 
climbed toward right thinking, 
right living, and social responsi- 
bility. As man’s moral and spiri- 
tual growth has been so gradual 
and continuous thus far, we are 
encouraged to be patient and con- 
fident toward the problems of our 
own day. A very readable book 


are, for example, Pearl Buck's with well-chosen illustrations. 
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MARIE ANTOINETTE 

Stefan Zweig’s biography of 
Marie Antoinette sweeps the 
reader along in its vigor from its 
first word to its last. It is clari- 
fying, convincing, scholarly, yet 
humane and fascinating 
From the moment that this care- 
free, impetuous, 
fourteen-year-old Austrian prin- 
cess is handed over by the ambas- 
sadors of her country to the 
members of the French delegation 
for marriage with an unprepos- 
sessing, stupid Dauphin 
though he be, 
never seen—until the 
calmly and courageously places 
her head under the guillotine, our 
understanding and sympathy gu 
with her. The author 
this queen as neither the blood- 
thirsty, depraved demon nor the 
chaste and persecuted saint. In- 
deed he reveals her as so similar 
to the average person in char- 
acter and ability that the average 
person can enter into her per- 
plexities and plight and feel fox 
her weak humanity and _ political 
inadequacy. Antoinette’s tragedy 
was not that of Napoleon on St. 
Helena, frustration of bursting 
power. Hers was that of medi- 
ocrity upon which crushing re- 
sponsibility was thrust. Yet as 
the book progresses we see that 
it is through suffering that her 
life grows significant. As she 
herself says: “ Tribulation makes 
ene realize what one is.” 


withal. 


pleasure-loving 


boy, 
whom she has 
hour she 


reveals 


TESTAMENT OF YOUTH 


Vera Brittains’ “ Testament of 
Youth” is the life book of an 
English girl to whom “the war 
seemed at first an infuriating in- 
terruption rather than a world 
catastrophe.” After years of 
argument with her provincial 
parents she had overcome their 
stolid objection to a college edu- 
cation for a mere woman, and 
“ mentally voracious,” was about 
to enter Oxford when the war 
broke. She was in love with life, 
with scholarship, with ambition, 







with her poetic, musical brother, 
and with a young man as gifted 
herself. Not 
enly she, but her brother, her 


and idealistic as 


lover, and her friends, all eager 
into the 
business of living, had to sacri- 


to throw themselves 
fice their reasonable ambitions for 
war and death. She recounts her 


experiences as a volunteer nurse; 


the desperate defeats of early 
1918; the arrival of the swift- 
stepping, buoyant Americans, 


confidence ; 
for peace and 


cheer and 
etforts 


bringing 
post-war 
adjustment; and the political and 
social aftermath in England. She 
passes through personal desolation 
to personal achievement. The 
author has made an 


contribution to the 


important 
annals of a 


tumultuous epoch. 


GAMALIEL BRADFORD’S 
JOURNAL 
Gamaliel Bradford, that biog- 
rapher who probed the thoughts 
sub- 


and motives of his human 


jects and gave us mellow and 
just studies of them, now post- 
humously discloses himself in his 
Journal published by Houghton 
Mifflin, and edited by Van Wyck 
srooks. This is a leisurely, re- 
cording of his 


inhibitions, 


own ambitions, 


sensitiveness, aver- 
sions, leanings, likings, methods 
We learn how he felt 
toward his characters as ne dis- 
covered them, lived with them, 
and worked over them from day 
to day. We see the never ab- 
sent physical weakness and men- 
tal depression that held him in 
hampering grip and over which 
he triumphed to give to the world 
his distinctive contribution, “ por- 
traits of souls.” It is a large, 
well-printed volume that will be 
specially cherished by those who 
are readers of Gamaliel Brad- 
ford’s books. 


of work. 


FLUSH 


How anyone but a dog could 


understand a mind well 
enough to write “Flush” is be- 


vond me. 


di es 


We are introduced to 


this cocker spaniel as he tears 


about the English country-side at 


the beck of a 


variety of nature 


smells. Then his first owner, 
Miss Mitford, brings him to 
London to live with Elizabeth 
3arrett. At first Flush is des- 
perately homesick, vet for the 


sake of his new mistress, whose 
need he senses, he adapts himself 
to the subdued sights and sounds 
and smells of the big, dark nouse 
and the invalid’s room at 50 
Street In 


walks cut as a 


Wimpole 


London 
Flush decorous 
Wimpole Street pet should, chain 
attached to collar, and has a bow- 
ing acquaintance with dogs oi his 
When a tall, 


bearded, deep-voiced stranger be- 


own social class. 
gan paying regular calls on Miss 
sarrett, Flush did his dog’s best 
to get rid of him. Came the day 
when his mistress and the tall 
stranger eloped from London to 


Florence. Under its 


warm, 
sunny, free influence, Flush 
brightens in spirit even more 


than Mrs. Browning. Here there 
iS NO canine aristocracy. Dogs are 
just dogs. Flush throws himself 


unreservedly into sohemian 


life. He prowls about alone. He 
smells his unfettered way through 
noisome back alleys, loggias, and 
cathedral cloisters, but he seems 
to prefer the low-class pleasures 
of the alley. 
all night. As in other biographies, 


He even stays out 


important contemporaries are in- 
terwoven with the experiences of 
the chosen 


subject. Flush is 


always dominant; even his 
famous mistress and her husband 
are subordinated to him. Yet 
through his eyes we catch illum- 
This 


is no ordinary dog story; the 


inating glimpses of them. 


treatment is subjective and psy- 
Woolf’s 
delicate humor and irony make 
this book 
aloud. 


chological. Virginia 


delectable to read 
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Glimpses 


By J. ASBURY PITMAN 
President, State Teachers College 
Salem, Massachusetts 


HE public schools of Italy 
are organized into the 


elementary, five years above the 
kindergarten; the middle school, 
which corresponds to our junior 
high school; and the superior or 
senior high school, each of which 
requires four The last 
two years are equivalent to our 
junior college. <A de- 
gree the university may 
usually be earned in four years 
The completion of the course 
prescribed for the medical schools 
requires six beyond the 
superior or senior high school. 
Other 


years. 


doctor’s 
from 


years 


specialized courses as in 


law and engineering may be 


completed in somewhat less time. 
Teachers 


are prepared in 


special schools, or norinal schools, 


in which they are segregated 
from the last year of the ele- 
mentary school. The course is 
eight years in length. The cur- 


riculum for teachers is almost 
entirely cultural, but in the later 
years there are courses in profes- 
sional subjects and provision is 


made for a moderate amount of 


observation and practice. Great 
care is taken not to indoctrinate 
the student teachers in special 


method, the theory being to en- 
courage individuality in method 
as far as may be possible. 

There are in Italy ninety-three 
districts for which teachers must 
be provided. Each has at least 
one training group and some of 
the most populous districts have 
two groups. All are under strict 
government control. No courses 
of study are prescribed, but the 
ultimate requirements for a 
teaching certificate are rigid and 
sufficiently definite to amount to 
actual prescription, except that 
subjects may be taught in any 
order and by any method, at the 
discretion of the head of the 
local school. In addition to ex- 
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amination hy government inspec- 
tors in academic subject matter 
and theory, candidates for certi- 
fication are required to 
acceptably to the 
authority. 


teach 
examining 


All teachers are appointed by 
the government. 
all government 


The salaries of 
employees are 
fixed according to uniform stan- 
dards, and they are the same in 
each of the corresponding eleven 
gradeg, regardless of the kind of 
employment. The salary scale in 
the army applies equally to all 
government service. For exam- 
ple, the rank of the head of a 
secondary school is equivalent to 
that of a colonel in the army. 
In each of the eleven classifica- 
ticns there is a uniform annual 
increment. At the age of seventy 
or at the end of forty years of 
service any employee is retired 
on a pension (non-contributory ) 
equal to four-fifths of the last 
year’s salary. Earlier retirement 
pensions may be allowed and ad- 
justed, according to conditions in 
individual cases. 

About a year ago all govern- 
ment employees, including Mus- 
solini, suffered a salary reduction 
of 12 per cent., but the cost of 
living had diminished so that the 
purchasing power of the salary 
remained practically the same. 
Concurrently with this, Mussolini 
had ordered a 10 per cent. reduc- 
tion in rents. 

The salary (maximum) of 
teachers in the elementary schools 
is 1,000 lire a month, or a little 
more than $50. This is the same 
whether in Rome or in the small- 
est rural community in Italy. 

This information was given me 
principally by a leading inspector 
who has charge of all the middle 
schools, Dr. Vittore Alemanni, 
with the assistance of Mr. Romeo 


Montecchi, formerly Consul at 


Mussolini’s ITALY 


the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs provided as in- 
terpreter. 


Providence, whom 
Further assistance was 
given by Professor Guido Berga- 
mini, director of the Commercial 
Institute at whom I 
had International 
Congress on Commercial Educa- 
tion in London. 


Bologna, 
met at the 

A professor in 
the University here also assisted 
me in my work. 


Through the courtesy of Con- 
sul General Pullino, I received a 
letter to Professor Ernesto Cod- 


nignola, the school director at 
Florence. Unfortunately, he was 


in Rome attending an official con- 
ference and the time of his return 
was uncertain. After several un- 
attempts to see him 
at his office, he came to my hotel 
for the last 


successful 
entire evening of 
my stay there. 

He confirmed much of the in- 
formation that I had received in 
Rome concerning the organiza- 
tion of the school system of Italy, 
the courses of instruction in the 
different grades of educational in- 
stitutions, the scale of salaries, 
pension system, etc. He placed 
great emphasis upon the “ new 
education ” in Italy in which the 
“human” element is always im 
the forefront. 


In the training of teachers, 
the professional aspects of the 
work are given late in the course 
and apparently little or no atten- 
tion is given to special methods. 
“ Professionalized subject mat- 
ter” is unknown. Psychology is 
taught for its “cultural value.” 
One can easily imagine that it is 
nothing but old-fashioned intro- 
spective adult psychology, learned 
verbatim from the pages of a 
single text, after the fashion of 

Didacti 
psychology. Observation 
and practice are limited and do 


my own early days. 
follow 











mot occur until the last year of 
the course. 

It was repeatedly siated by 
the several officials whom I met 
in Italy that nothing must be 
done to interfere with the indi- 
viduality of the teacher, that there 
must be no dogmatic instruction, 
and = that must 
everywhere be avoided; but one 
is obliged to that 


indoctrination 


infer there 


has been but a very slight de- 
parture from ancient traditions 
and methods. It is difficult to 


see why, in effect, it is not as- 
sumed that anybody who knows 


the subject matter can teach, 
more or less well. The nature 
of the professional training is 


such that the teaching is imitative 
to a high degree. 

Professor Codnignola conferred 
a real favor by giving me a letter 
to Profesor Affiiio Dusso, direc- 
tor general of the 
Venice. 


schools of 


I visited the School of Com- 


merce in Naples. Preliminary ex- 


aminations for 


entrance were 
being held, but the regular work 
had not begun. 


The potential membership at 
the present time is about nine 
hundred students, enrolled in 


four-year courses above the 


secondary school. These courses 
lead to the degree of bachelor of 
commercial Only about 


thirty of the students are women. 


science. 


Shorthand is not taught, but in- 
struction is given in typewriting. 
Accounting is 


taught very 


thoroughly. Economics, commer- 
cial law, commercial history and 
geography, and the fundamental 
sciences upon which a knowledge 
of the materials of commerce is 
much attention. 


based receive 


Many of the textbooks are 
American publications, in Eng- 
libra- 
All of the 
languages of important commer- 
cial countries are taught. Mu- 


seums are an important part of 


lish. Laboratories and 


ries are well equipped. 


the equipment. 
The building is of substantial 


construction, modern, and well 


equipped. The professors seem 
well trained and _— generally 


efficient. 
The tuition is graded according 
to the students’ 


a 


cnooi:, 


years in the 
but, including matricula- 
fees, the 
total cost to the student 


tion and examination 
for the 
four years is 3,000 lire, or about 
$150.00, the balance of the cost 
being met by the government. 
Similar schools are maintained 
Italy. 
director of the 


in the principal cities in 
1 had met the 
Commercial Institute of 


at the 


Bologna 
Commercial Congress in 
London, and he acted as inter- 
preter for me in the office of the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 
in a conference with the director 
of Secondary Education in Rome 
His work at Bologna is practically 
Lack 


from 


the same as that in Naples. 
of time prevented me 
accepting his invitation to visit 
him upon my journey northward 
through Italy. 





Making the Library a Real Asset 


By DAVID A. WEAVER 


The College of the City of New York 


HILD growth has increas- 
ingly become the focal 


point of interest for schools, and 
with the acceptance of this phil- 
osophy, reconstruction of ele- 
mentary school curricula has 
created a demand for new equip- 
ment among the most important 
of which is the library. 

The use of the library should 
begin with the second grade and 
should increase for each pupil as 
he progresses through the grades. 
Though the aims for specific 
gtades inay,to some extent, ap- 
pear to overlap, there is some- 
thing definite for each division. 
For instance, the second grade 
would discover the possibilities 
when proficient in reading, pic- 


tures would constitute much of 


A library may be well equipped and still be 


only a liability to a_ school. 


This article 


tells how libraries can aid learning. 


their illustrative material; in the 
third grade they would learn to 
observe silence, and adapt them- 
selves to a reading atmosphere; 
in the fourth grade they would 
learn more of proper selection of 
books, and acquaint themselves 
with the library catalog, also that 
books must be put in their proper 
places; in the fifth grade they 
would do some reading for pleas- 
grade 
pleasure should be combined with 


ure alone; in the sixth 
information as outcomes; in the 
seventh grade an intimate friend- 
ship should be cultivated 
reputable 


with 
authors; and in the 
eighth grade an intelligent use of 
reference books should be ac- 
quired. Thus as a class passes 


through the school the library 








should be more useful to each 
pupil, and become a greater part 
of the teaching equipment. 
Dean Russell, in 1926, collected 
data from twenty cities, and from 
this number Denver and 
Oakland reported 
librarians in all their elementary 


schools. 


only 


specifically 


It is a Utopian dream 
to expect every elementary school 
to have a_ full-time librarian 
under the present economic con- 
ditions, but it is that 


more librarians become available. 


necessary 
The aim of education today 
his not changed essentially. It 
is to assist the individual in liv- 
The ap- 
proach to the aim, however, is 
vastly different from that of a 
quarter-century ago. 


ing more completely. 
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The librarian serves as a guide 
in stimulating reading and assist- 
ing in supplying proper books for 
the problem at hand. In many 
smaller schools the librarian ob- 
serves the reading habits and is 


ot considerable assistance to the 


classroom teacher in helping 
pupils improve their reading 
habits. In the library the pupil 


discevers and chooses material 
according to his reading ability 
and interests. Classroom motiva- 
tion is capitalized by the library. 
The librarian also performs a 
valuable service for the teacher 
by visiting the various classes—- 
learning of the teachers’ interests 
aud referring new material to 
them. Through this service cur- 
riculum correlation of a progres- 
sive fashion may be accom- 
plished 

Team work for backward chil- 
dren is exceedingly difficult if 
they are not homogeneously 
grouped. While it is true there 
is a stimulus from association 
with more gifted pupils, the com- 
petitive factor seems to offset this 
advantage. The more satisfactory 
plan seems to be to pit the indi- 
vidual against his own record 
rather than compare him with 
pupils with a_ different back- 
ground, 

The library offers the back- 
ward child a laboratory for ex- 
perimentation, browsing and 
searching for food of his own 
intellectual taste. The backward 
child has too frequently been as- 
signed problems beyond his 
Ovster Bay, New York, 
has had excellent results from 


grasp. 


a plan by which each grade was 
assigned a regular library period 
to be used by the pupil for 
browsing and choosing his own 
reading material. It would be 
difficult to undirected 
freedom per se, but during this 


justify 


librarian and 
teacher learn something about the 
pupils. Providing for individual 
differences is not new. That was 
the aim of the Batavia plan, Cam- 
bridge, Denver, Santa Barbara, 
Dalton, Winnetka, and _ other 
plans originated during the past 


experience the 
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“That it is the obligation of 
the elementary school to teach 
the pupils to read well, is 
accepted, but a close relation- 
ship between teacher and libra- 
rian is also a necessity. 

“No department of a school 
should be neglected by the 
library in an effort to aid all 
school functions.” 





i eeeeeeneentemenatedetstemnimenenentnntinmiaiameliaienenitiinnaimamdl 
thirty vears. The elemenatry 
school library approach, however, 
within the last decade, has made 
individualization of 


possible. 


instruction 


The librarian acts as an ad 
visory agent, and is in reality a 
teacher. She advises here, sug- 
vests there, and as an outcome 
case histories have been changed 
by libraries and reading. Instruc- 
tion is given individually or to 
groups as occasion warrants. 

Another way in which the 
library can co-operate with the 
classroom, is the provision for 
independent reading, which privi- 
lege should extend to every 
pupil. Whether there is a cen- 
tral library or the classroom 
library fas in Buffalo] the oppor- 
tunity for mdependent reading 
should he the experience of every 
pupil. It is not to be expected 
that during the free reading 
period every selection will be a 
wise one, but through the influ- 
ence and help of the teacher and 
librarian, a taste for better litera- 
Oral re- 
ports by pupils to the group on 


ture may be cultivated. 


desirable books have been influ- 
ential in stimulating other mem- 
bers to read them. Since reading 
desires are the results of varying 
environments, few children read 
as much as they should. From 
one experiment it was found that 
a suggested list increased the 
reading in one school 68 per cent. 
and in another, 34 per cent. 
While learning” by doing was 
advocated by the Romans, it has 
been emphasized by modern phil- 
osophers. In no realm of learning 
is that philosophy more applicable 
than to the pupil in choosing his 
reading material. 


A significant factor which de- 
termines how much the pupil 
reads, is his reading ability. The 
librarian’s service in detecting 
this ability is of inestimable 
found that a 
decided correlation exists between 
amount and abilitv. Also kind 
and ability. 


value. It was 


Slower span desired 
more fairy tales with a decidedly 
increased demand for historical 
novel as the score increased. 
Stories of possible reality were 
preferred by upper scores. The 
trained librarian does not offer 
the challenge to the pupil of a 
regular teacher and by virtue of 
this relationship may be most 
helpful to pupils in their develop- 
ment of reading tastes. 


The development of a reading 
vocabulary is an outcome of the 
library hour. Freedom during 
the reading hour is conducive to 
an adventure with dictionary and 
encyclopaedia. Emphasis should 
be given to the development of a 
vocabulary by elementary school 
pupils. There should be a high 
correlation between words used 
in readers and those in spellers 
and arithmetics. The fact that 
29.5 per cent. of the words have 
been seen but once by the children 
who have advanced as far as the 
fourth grade may be one of the 
important causes why some chil- 
dren read so poorly and fail to 
recognize these words when they 
meet them again in the upper 
grades. The frequency . with 
which the various words occur 
should be a valuable factor in 
determining what ought to be ex- 
pected of children in_ these 
grades. According to Gregory, 
289 words constitute 71.2 per 
cent. of the running words in 
the above mentioned books. If 
mcre teachers could visualize the 
significance of reading as a life 
experience, it is probable that the 
college career of many students 
would be more colorful. From 
college 
freshmen, it has been found that 
the distribution curve for reading 
test parallels the curve for col- 


tests administered to 


(Continued on Page 506) 
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HE techniques for gathering 
‘i i information about pupil- 
cost per subject per day, per hour, 
per minute, and for assembling in 
the central office of the 


of Education facts 
measurable 


Board 
about the 
progress of the 
schools have become almost un- 
canny. 

Such were the luxuries which 
came with the delusions of pros- 
perity. Now that we are poorer 
we shall have to be denied some 
of these luxuries. Anyway , we 
are beginning to ask ourselves 
whether they in such refinement 
ever wholly justified their cost to 
the taxpayer. 

And the money cost was by 
far the least! Classroom teachers, 
and finally school children, bore the 
brunt of burden. About the most 
distasteful duty of the principal 
er teacher is the filling out of 
forms and rendering reports. In 
addition to the regular ones were 
those unexpected which without 
warning had to be done immedi- 
ately on call just, as it appeared, 
to satisfy a sudden whim of some 
school official. No teacher or 
principal on beginning her day’s 
work eould be wholly sure she 
would not be interrupted once or 
several times that day by an 
order from the central or sub- 
sidiary office, and compelled to 
crop all else for several minutes 
or an hour to dispatch some data. 
She knew not the minute nor the 
hour when such summons might 
appear. 

* 


May one truly write of this 
practice only of the past? Hardly. 
Though depleted forces in the 
central offices should diminish 
such demands upon the time of 
principal and teacher, the. sudden- 
summons-for-reports habit has 
n pretty well established in the 


average school official. Some will 
deubtless go on doing it, even 


more aggressively. 
7 


The average school adminis- 
trator has become so engrossed, 
it seems, with objective data that 
he tends almost entirely to lose 
sight of the real job of education— 
classroom teaching. In his zeal 
to render actual 


effective he may come to be, in 


teaching more 


some respects, a hindrance. 
Right now is a good time for 
the superintendent and his staff, 
including all the principals, to get 
their heads together in a search 
for ways of diminishing reports 
tremendously, of cutting down 
work of 
of finding 
letting teachers teach. 


the paper every one 


concerned, ways of 


That many will do so, is not 
very probable. The current is 
against them. Last summer many 
of them sat in courses on admin- 
istration where 


they got more 


appetite for work. 


They 


more paper 


perused more books on 


school machinery. Books on 


mental health and_ personality 
they generally avoided, as meant 


only for their teachers. 


Most 
educational meetings only to get 


superintendents attend 
more ideas for more blanks for 
teachers and principal to fill out. 
A few also feel the urge to 
write a manuscript for publica- 
tien. To be scholarly, it has to 
he statistical, they think; hence 
more “ paper work” for teachers. 
there are school 
administrators who can look be- 
yond their office to the classroom 
and see the teacher with real 
who have satisfactions 


Nevertheless 


children 


Give Teachers a Chance to Teach 


Third in a Series on ‘“‘THINGS HUMAN”’ 
By GARRY CLEVELAND MYERS 


and discouragements, hopes and 
fears, joys and sorrows. 

With larger classes now, with 
more anxiety about her pay and 
tenure, and her personal budget, 
the teacher more than ever ought 
to be relieved from all unneces- 


sary burdens. More than ever, 


too, her children need her time 
and her best services for indi- 
vidual help on their school work, 
cori- 


and especially for human 


tacts with her. They need her 
time and sympathy and under- 
standing that they might convey 
to her their worries and anxieties, 
their joys and satisfactions, that 
they often might discuss with her 
those matters closest to the foun- 


tain of their feelings 


But the more time she must 
devote to “ paper work,” the less, 
naturally, she can have for her 
children. Remove from her the 
annoyance due to excessive mak- 
ing of reports and you release 
some of her emotional tensions, 
letting her be more agreeable and 


more lovable. 


In my humble opinion the 
average teacher’s “paper work” 
could be cut at least seventy-five 
per cent., without any serious loss 
to the 


schcols, but with positive gains 


administration of the 


to it in the long run, and with 
still greater gains to the teacher's 
mental health and to the mental 
hygiene of her children. 

In like manner let the school 
principal be relieved of a similar 
portion of reporting so that he 
spend time in the 


may more 


classroom and more time con- 


ferring with parents in his office. 
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The Problem Box 


DR. 


Roving Furniture 

QUESTION.—One of my lower 
grade teachers has requested that 
the tables and chairs be removed 
from her classroom and the old type 
of fixed, non-movable desks and 
seats be returned and fastened to 
the floor. (1) Since the superin- 
tendent has left the decision to me 
as principal what should my de- 
cision be? (2) What sound educa- 
tional reasons should I use as a 
basis for such a decision? (3) Did 
the superintendent do the _ right 
administrative thing in leaving the 
decision to me? 


Unless it is an 
unusual case your decision should 
be to retain the present equip- 
ment. 


Answer—(1) 


This is a bad time to be 
changing perfectly good equip- 


ment on the basis of a mere 
request. (2) In many of our 
advanced schools it has become 


quite the thing to equip the rooms 
with movable seating. The change 
was in the interests of two things 
in particular. First, it conserved 
the health of the children by 
lending itself to adjustment on 
account of the light’ which 
changes in the schoolroom with 
the position of the sun and the 
time of day. When you sit down 
in your own home to read the 
morning paper, you usually find 
a position which brings the least 
eye strain and gives the most 
satisfactory lighting arrange- 
ments. Second, movable seating 
gives opportunity for the group- 
ing of classes for various exer- 
cises and for the community plan 


-of working out projects, for prac- 


tical application of the principles 
which are involved in the vari- 
cus studies. The schools are 
getting away from the “ strait- 
jacket” type of instruction, and 
allowing the freedom of the work- 
shop to prevail. If you have the 
equipment in suitable condition 
and the teacher is a good insiruc- 
tor, you would be justified in 
giving her the conditions under 


-which she feels she could render 
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Conducted by 


AUGUSTUS O. THOMAS 





Have you a little problem in 
your school? If so, send it to 
Dr. Thomas. 











the best teaching service. (3) 
The superintendent was acting in 
line with advanced procedure in 
leaving the decision to you to 
work out with the teacher. You 
know the teacher and the situa- 
tion in your own school and can 
best administer the working con- 
ditions. If it entailed the pur- 
chase of new equipment, it should 
go to the superintendent. 
° 
The Newton Plan 

QUESTION.—What do you think 

of the new marking system in New- 


ton? Do you think it a step for- 
ward in education? 





Answer.—The Newton system 
as I understand it does away 
with the usual marking and re- 
port cards to parents and substi- 
tutes a special letter to the par- 
ents opening the way to con- 
sultation. The change is based 
upon the theory that (1) marks 
are unfair to the child; (2) they 
foster unhealthy competition; 
(3) that marks do not give par- 


ents an adequate knowledge of, 


their children’s progress. 

The Newton Plan has been 
tried out in part in other schools. 
The part which is rather revolu- 
tionary is the doing away with 
the conventional report card 
to parents. A few years ago it 
was advocated that the percent- 
age system was inadequate and 
the more indefinite system of 
letters, which in many instances 
had little meaning to parents. was 
adopted. The criticisms made 
above are sometimes applied to 
our whole credit system by means 
of which the colleges have dom- 
inated secondary education. There 
is no doubt that the old system of 
marking has many violations of 
child psychology which should he 


corrected by some new means. 
Many people complain that in our 
whole educational system we 
have the habit of working for 
improper objectives, the gaining 
of credits rather than educational 
values. The report card carrying 
the grades of pupils has the quality 
of regularity and keeps the par- 
ents informed to some extent. My 
doubt the Newton sys- 
tem is that if all parents accept 
the invitation to conference with 
the teacher she will have her 
hands full and will need a secre- 
tary. It entails much work if it 
is carried to logical conclusions. 
Tt would be admirable and have 
my hearty approval if along with 
the system should eventually gu 
the clinical work of a specialist in 
mental health and guidance. If 
we do not try some new things 
we shall make no progress. All 
teachers in the schools should do 
all they can to make the plan 
succeed ; give it a fair trial. Un- 
til it is a demonstrated success 
it is more of a plan than a sys- 
tem. Any serious attempt to 
improve the reporting system is 
a step forward on education. We 
shal! watch the results. 


about 


Student Autonomy 


QUESTION.—How far is it wise 
to go with student government in 
the junior high school? 

Answer—Student government 
is a breaking away from the old 
despotic form of government and 
an acceptance of the idea upon 
which our social order is based. 
It brings the students into actual 
life situation and helps them to 
understand the individual’s rela- 
tions to his group. The best re- 
sults seem to be obtained by 
having the various committees 
balanced by a representative or 
two from the faculty. In making 
the rules governing the student 


(Continued on Page 513) 
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A General-Alarm Fire 


N ALARM of fire is only of minor interest 
to any person except the one whose owu 
house is burning or about to burn. 

The public may be aware that education is in 
danger ; that school services are being burnt away, 
that the structure of education built up through 
years ot care and effort is gradually falling prey 
to flames. 

What the public, by and large, does not yet 
realize is—-that what is going up in smoke is some- 
thing of ITS OWN; as essential to its comfort 
and well being as home itself. 

Nothing is accomplished by wringing the hands 
and exclaiming: “ What a dreadful conflagration !” 
Neither is anything achieved through indifference. 

Educational 
chalienged. 


leadership, even statesmanship, 15 
The task is to convince the citizens— 
already worried over more obvious misfortunes— 
that the fire which rages in the schoolhouse carries 
an immediate, devastating threat to the whole com- 
munity including themselves and their cherished 
possessions. 

What portion of this job is yours? And how 
can you best go about it? These are personal ques- 
tions, calling for intelligent thought and action. 

Miss Jessie Gray, president, National Education 
Association, has well said: “ The American com- 
mon school is the expression of a mighty faith. 
It has grown up out of need and aspiration. It is 
the bulwark of those democratic ideals and rights 
for which mankind has 
throughout the ages. 


suffered 
[It is the home of light and 


sacrificed and 


of reason. It is the hope of a better tomorrow. 


The common school is the house of the people.” 


Teachers’ Unions 
EACHERS in certain cities of Massachusetts 
T and other states have formed trade unions 
and allied themselves with the 
tion of Labor. 
With all due respect to these teachers and to the 
national 


American Federa- 


organization which has fought so 
persistently for the rights of the worker in many 
lines of industry, we believe it is a mistake for 
teachers ‘to form unions of the type indicated by 
affiliation with the A. F. of L. 

No doubt the temptation is unusually strong at 
this time. Teachers today are finding themselves 
very generally forgotten in the 
adjustment and economic 


stress of re- 
planning. Near at 
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“sional 


hand and already skilled in economic battling 
stands the great Federation of Labor, friendly if not 
beckoning. Why not follow this militant leader- 
ship? Why not stop mere hinting at the inade- 
quacy of salarics, and commence demanding what 
is fair and right? 

The fallacy of such reasoning may not be easily 
detected at first, but the majority of teachers in- 
stinctively shrink from such a step. 

Teaching is a profession, not a trade. It lends 
itself to professional associations rather than to 
industria! guilds. One difference is that profes- 
associations do not ideal is 
service; their reliance is public opinion; and their 
rule is patietice. 


strike; their 


That teachers in some localities have been driven 


to form wnions is nevertheless significant, and 
should be so regarded by civic leaders and by 
leaders of teachers’ associations likewise. 

But any widespread movement in that direction 
would be likely to produce unfavorable reactions 
in the public mind. 


group 


Strategy that succeeds for one 


does not always succeed for another. 
Teachers can ill afford to put themselves in the 
position of defving the public, lest they lose in 


at 


the long run vastly more than they gain. 


““Not Much Chance’”’ 
ENDING 


usually 


a boy to do a mans work is not 


recommended. But occasionally a 
boy does what a man can not or 
Witress the case of Dean Arnold. a Kansas City 
High School lad of 


General Hugh S. Johnson recently. 


does not do 


fourteen, who interviewed 


The vouthful 
reporter asked: 
‘The 


them?” 


teachers—how 


school about a code for 

And General Johnson replied :— 

“My boy, codes have to be submitted to Wash- 
ington by irade associations. So I’m afraid there’s 
not much chance.” 

It was a sad admission of a very serious flaw in 
the NRA 
some of the teachers who have been hardest kit 
are searching for a way of organizing which shal? 
put them on a par 


program. Does anybody wonder that 


with “trade associations ” 


or imdustrial groups? 

A million teachers, exercising an influence upon 
the minds of young people, cannot safely be ignored 
in any system of social or economic planning 
which is to be successful. 
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Eminent Educators 


WILLIAM E. (“BILLY ”) 
WING, principal of the Deering 
High School, Portland, Maine, 
is a most progressive and re- 
sourceful as welf as _ popular 
Portland sometime 
ago built for his high school a 
million-dollar building, which is 
modern both 


school man. 


inside and out. 
Principal Wing spent his summer 
vacation in hunting out the stu- 
dents who were prepared for col- 
lege but could not attend. He 
also found five persons with de- 
grees and some actual teaching 
experience. He fitted the two 
groups into a Junior 
College, where first-vear college 


together 


work is given. 
° 

C, G. PEREGOY is one of the 
younger men doing fine work in 
West Virginia. He is principal 
of Woodrow Wilson High 
seckley. Three years 
ago he went to Raleigh County 
as superintendent of Shady 
Spring District. But the district 
form of organization gave place 


Sche M yl, 


to county unit, and Mr. Peregoy 
became head of the largest high 
school in the county—where he 
now utilizes the experience gained 
during seven years at Eckles. 
> 
RICHARD VINCENT MEL- 


BY, superintendent at Sauk 
Rapids, Minnesota, is a Minne- 
sotan born and bred. To be 


sure, he stepped over into North 
Dakota (Binford) 
teaching in a rural school.. Also 
there was an interval during 
the World War when he was 
shifted from camp to camp as a 
lieutenant in the Field Artillery. 
He has been a superintendent in 
Minnesota since 1923; five years 
in his present location. He thinks 
himself ‘ 


to begin his 


‘just an ordinary per- 
son with a liking for service to 
children and young folks.” Per- 
haps that makes him more than 
ordinary. His fondness for the 
boys and girls has led him to 
take a lively interest in extra- 
curricular activities. 
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MISS JESSIE GRAY 
She calls the common school “The 
House of the People.” 


LEE L. DRIVER, of the 
Pennsylvania Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, began the building 
of consolidated schools when he 
was superintendent of Randolph 
County, 


Indiana. His county 


was a laboratory, in which he 
demonstration to the 
By diligence and study 
he became an expert in the field 
of rural education, and was called 


made a 
nation. 


to literally hundreds of .institutes 
and educational gatherings as an 
evangel of the improvement of 
rural life and schooling. Just 
where and who started the first 
consolidation is not known, but 
Dr. Driver will stand in the his- 


tory of American education as 
the greatest exponent of the 
movement. 


ROBERT LEE MOORE has 
a record of thirty-six years as 
president of one institution, Mars 
Hill College, at Mars Hill, North 
Carolina. The college has grown 
under his leadership from an en- 
rollment of 189 to more than 500 
and from four acres and no en- 
dowment to ninety 
$85,000 endowment; from two 
buildings to ten. The emphasis 
is on moral character. All work 
is done by students, and poverty 
is no bar to entrance. President 
Moore declares: “The product has 


acres and 


justified the 


years. 


sacrifices of these 


° 
JOHN S. FRENCH teaches 
history in Newark, N.J., State 
Normal School, and breaks away 
from conventional methods to 
obtain desired results. He be- 
lieves in individual conferences ; 
in getting his students to talk; and 
in the educational value of an 
emotionalized situation, if it can 
be brought about. Mr. French 
is a native of New York State, 
and has lived in four other states, 
besides serving in France during 
the war. His real courage comes 
out in his habit of asking his 
students to criticise him and his 
courses. 
. 


WILLIAM H. BRISTOW 


heads up the education bureau 
(as distinguished from _ the 
administrative and licensing 
bureaus) of the Pennsylvania 
Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, and is an earnest worker 
for vitalizing and _liberalizing 


educational plans and procedures, 
so that education may 
count as a social force. He has 
six good hobbies: golf, youth, 
the woods, and his three small 
children. He senses that in a 
state department self-realization 
has to be accomplished through 
teamwork. 


really 








Winshipisms 


“A good superintendent can 
make nineteen-twentieths of his 
not-good teachers good if he 
knows how and will try, and 
he is not a good superintendent 
unless he knows how and will 
try.” 

. 

“It is a small school that has 
not some pupil built from a 
larger model than the teacher.” 

. 

“Crossness is neuralgia of 

the temper.” 


“Broaden your estimates of 
others.” 
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Making the Library a Real Asset 


(Continued from Page 501) 


lege marks. That it is the obli- 
gation of the elementary school 
to teach the pupils to read, well, 
is accepted, but a close relation- 
ship between teacher and librarian 
is alsoa necessity. Again depart- 
mentalization in the grades tends 
to make for laxity in teaching 
mastery of the mother tongue. 
Each teacher is responsible for 
the whole personality of the 
child, and not for the reaction to 
an isolated field of subject mat- 
ter. 

There can be little doubt that 
the. school library has an inct- 
dental value to parents. Current 


events, new books and _ special 
topics of interest to the pupils 
are discussed with parents. Con- 
sequently they are helped indi- 
rectly by the use of an excellent 
library. 

With the multiplicity of de- 
mands for reading today and the 
necessity for a carry-over of the 
reading habit. into adult life, 
speed in reading should be de- 
veloped in the elementary school 
which lends to both efficiency and 
economy of time. 


ing habits 


Faulty read- 
influence results in 
spelling, geography, history and 
other subjects. 


The Library: Centre of 
School Life. When properly or- 
ganized, the school 
comes the 
activities. 


library be- 

nucleus for 
No department of a 
school should be neglected by the 
library in an effort to aid all 
school functions. The library is 
of material value to the school 
in sponsoring or aiding in read- 
ing projects, book week, fire pre- 
vention 


other 


week, parents’ week, 
better speech week, exhibits for 
P. T. A., investigating home read- 
ing sources, Boy Scouts, and 
Camp Fire organizations—in fact 
all extra-curricular activities 
should have the library service 


at their disposal An_ ex- 
periment with “Bad Boys 
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' “fhe librarian acts as an ad- 
visory agent, and is in reality 
a teacher. She advises here, 
suggests there, and as an out- 
come, case histories haye been 
changed by libraries and read- 
ing. Instruction is given indi- 
vidually, 6r to groups as occa- 
sion warrants.” 





and the Library Hour” in 
New York City concludes that 
the social 
tained. 


objectives were at- 


In addition to miscellaneous 
printed matter the library pro- 
vides for reference work. Visual 
aids have become a necessary part 
The 


function and activities of an ele- 


of the library equipment. 


mentary school library can only 
be determined by the philosophy 
of education in a given school— 
the movement faster 


than the 


grows no 
The 


Library system of Detroit is a 


teacher. Platoon 
striking illustration of a library 
at work, in an effective manner 
In this’ system, teacher and 
librarian are closely allied in their 
aims, older pupils assist in an- 


swering questions and _ locating 
reference material for the 
younger and less experienced. 


With the curriculum the 


library 


new 
becomes a plant 


instead of a storage room. Each 


I wer 


pupil should have a time-exposure 
to the library every school day. 
Only the better equipped schools 
in ‘this country: have libraries. 
Many city schools have only a 
number of books with 
little or no value to the age of 


pupils for which 


limited 
they were 
shelved. 

e 


There are hopeful signs for 
rural schools in the provision ot 
libraries: New Jersey, North 
Carolina, Minnesota, Oregon, and 
other states are supplying rural 
additional aid 


teachers with 


through extension and 
The county 


iibrary fulfills an important func- 


library 
traveling libraries. 


tion in unifying schools and as- 
sisting in the cultural develop- 
ment of children by equalizing 


While the 
number of books is limited and 


ilbrary opportunities. 


each child reads only one new 
hook per month, the movement is 
a hopeful The summer 
reading of rural chil- 
dren is outlined by the library 
with the 


one. 
program 
service assistance of 
teachers. 


Suinmary. — With the 


emerg- 
ence of a new educational phil- 
osophy came the reconstruction of 
One of the lead- 
ing demands of the phil- 
Indi- 


the curriculum. 
new 
osophy is the library. 
vidualizing instruction and_ re- 
moving subject-matter lines has 
not eliminated textbook teaching, 
but has greatly reduced this prac- 
tice. The library in progressive 
schools supplies the core of edu- 
cation based upon the thought 
processes, it is a_ socializing 
agency, it nourishes in the pupils 
the creative aspect, it makes pos- 
sibie individualization of instruc- 
tion, independent reading is en- 
couraged—the library should be 
the centre of school life. 
\lthough the elementary school 
‘brary movement has only been 
under way approximately a 
decade, its value has been demon- 
strated. There is co-operation be- 
rural 


tween schools and public 


libraries in a number of states 
with a 


niuinimum of reading material and 


which provides pupils 
in addition to the supplementary 
reading for school subjects, read- 
ing programs for summer. 
While many cities have class- 


room libraries and a few have 
central libraries in their schools, 
there is a felt need for more 
books and library service not now 
available. 

A central library in every ele- 
schooi in America and a 
curriculum to utilize it should be 


our goal. 


mentary 
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cae N EWS OF THE SCHOOL WORLD 





Equal Schooling Requires 


Co-ordinated Tax Program 





N QUAL 
1, tunity for all the children 
of America is still a far-off goal. 


educational oppor- 











3ut the present period of eco- 
nomic difliculty helps in one way, 
by furnishing a background 
against which the differences may 
A. better 
distribution of school costs, based 


on carefully considered tax laws, 


be seen by every one. 


must be sought, and such is the 
plan outlined by a veteran edu- 
cator-citizen of Pittsburgh. 
Marcus Aaron, president of the 
Pittsburgh Board of Education, 
pointed out in a recent address 
that the wealth of school districts 
is divided about as unequally as 
The 


material 


among individuals. result 


is that there are very 
disparities in education opportuni- 
ties for. the different sections of 
the states and country, he said. 

“No state or community,” he 
continued, place an em- 
bargo against ignorance and illit- 
eracy ; like an individual, no state 
or city can live within itself, and 
the state, as well as the nation, 
is as fully interested in the edu- 
cation of all its citizens as are the 
respective school districts. 

Mr. Aaron recalled an address 
he made in 1919 in which he 
“The fundamental school 
that of adequate 
Except, perhaps, in ex- 
ceptional districts,there is abso- 
lutely no hope of receiving from 
local taxation~that is, from tax- 
ation which generally is confined 


" Can 


said: 
question is 
funds. 


to real estate and occasionally 
makes a pretense of including 
tangible personal property—the 
sum of money which will be 
required each year to pay 
teachers proper salaries and to 
provide proper public school 
facilities. 
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“This is not a matter for one 
school district or for 


We 


work, and all three partners, the 
national 


one state, 


need in this business team- 


government, the states 


and the school districts, 


each do its part. 


must 
The three part- 


ners are all equally interested 
and, being equally interested, 


they should make substantial con- 
tributions, having due regard to 
the ability of each to contribute.” 

Although this statement was 
made fourteen years ago and re- 
peatedly that time, Mr. 


Aaron points out that it holds 


since 


true today. 
He calls for the 
by a 


formulation, 
commission of nationally 
recognized experts in taxation, of 
a co-ordinated tax 
the nation, the 


program for 
states and the 
subdivisions of the states. 





Improved Library Facilities 


Urgent Need in High Schools 


| ODERN methods of in- 

struction depend more 
and more upon the school library. 
ls this comparatively new but ex- 
ceedingly important adjunct of 
the classroom adequately equipped 
to do its part? An authentic 
answer to this query, in so far as 
it pertains to the high schools 
cf the nation, has 
given. 


now been 


A lack of adequate financial 
support is the greatest handicap 
of the American high school 
library, according to the National 
Survey of Secondary Education. 
Inadequate facilities are the 
greatest obstacles to the realiza- 
tion of the aims of school 
libraries, this report points out in 
citing the conditions of 390 
selected schools in Jorty-six states 
and the District of Columbia. 


“The entire problem of in- 
struction in the use of books and 
of libraries demands investiga- 
tion,” the report concludes in its 
summary and appraisal of un- 
solved problems. 


The national survey was 
conducted by authority of Con- 
gress under the auspices of the 


United States Office of Education. 
Difficulties listed in realizing 
the aims of the secondary schooi 
iibrary as reported by principals, 
teacher-librarians and _ librarians 
are as follows: Of a total of 281 
reporting, 154 set up inadequate 
facilities as the greatest obstacles ; 
55 set up imadeyuate staff; 29, 
lack of interest and time on the 
part of the pupil; 21, lack of co- 
operation by teaching or admuinis- 
trative staff, and 18 set up as 
obstacle the fact that the library 
is used as a study hall. The 
other twelve difficulties were of 
a miscellaneous character, includ- 
ing teaching methods in conflict 
with the use of the library. 
Junior high school pupils use 
the school library for pleasure 
reading more than do senior high 
school pupils. Many devices have 
been resorted to by high school 
librarians 
tiona! 


to encourage recrea- 
reading. The seating 
capacities of the libraries appear 
to be adequate in the smaller high 
schools, but in the larger schools 
(especially those enrolling more 
than 2,000 pupils) the median per- 
centage of the student body which 
the library can seat is very small. 
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TEACHERS BOTH 
BORN AND MADE 


—_——_ 


Educator Claims That Know- 
ing Principles Is Vital 

EASTON, Pa. — Carl W. Ziegler, 
department of education, Lafayette 
College, notes a rather surprising ten- 
dency on the part of selfish or narrow- 
minded people to raise again a question 
which most thoughtful student$ have 
regarded as permanently settled many 
years, ago; whether teachers were born 
or made. 

“Are we to face again the illusion,” 
Mr. Ziegler asked, “that ‘butchers and 
bakers, and candle-stick makers’ may 
suddenly transfer into the teaching 
profession because of an innate ability 
to succeed in that profession regard- 
less of past experience?” 

“If an individual cannot be taught 
and guided in improving his teaching 
ability,” he said, “except through the 
painful and tragic process of slaughter- 
ing the innocents for several vears, he 
represents almost the only vocation in 
the entire category where such a con- 
dition exists.” 

Mr. Ziegler pointed out the follow- 
ing conclusion by the Federal Office 
of Education: “In investigating the 
reasons for successful teaching in 
elementary and schools it 
was found that knowledg« 
matter ranked fifth in 
Work in education subjects such as 
principles of education, ctc., was, found 
to be more valuable than knowledge of 
subject matter in determining the future 
success of the teacher.” 

It is Mr. Ziegler’s opinion that 
teachers are both born and made. “One 
might quote appropriately in this con- 
nection,” he added, “the words of 
Cicero, who, writing almost 2,000 years 
ago his defence of the poet Archias. 
penned a sentiment which would today 
very well apply to the ideal teacher 
who though endowed with great natura) 
gifts has had them developed toward 
perfection. 

“When,” says the classic orator, ‘to 
a lofty and brilliant character is 
applied the molding influence of ab- 
stract studies, the result is often in- 
scrutably and unapproachably noble.” 


secondary 
of subject 
importance. 


Brown Faculty 
Exhibits Hobbies 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—An exhibi- 
tion of creative hobbies of members 
of the faculty of Brown University 
showed that a professor of mathe- 
matics knows how to build furniture, 
a professor of engineering enjoys 
building ship models, and an assistant 
professor of German can not only 
weave cloth but build a loom to do it. 
The exhibition, the first of its kind 
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held at Brown, was open to the public 
in the House Art Gallery 
under auspices of the Department of 
Art, with Professors Will S. Taylor 
and George E. Downing in charge. The 
display included about 300 examples of 
painting, drawing, wood-carving, lapi 
dary work, cabinet making, weavinz 
photography, metal other 
arts and handicrafts. Hobbies of fort) 
faculty members, administrative officers 


Faunce 


work and 


and their wives were represented. 


Assails Cry to Ban 

Public High School 
ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Assailing a 

group of unnamed persons for crying 

loudly for the banishment of 

high schools to 

costs, Dr. 


public 
reduce governmental 


Eldred, of Albany, 
secretary of the New York 


Arvie 
executive 


State Teachers Association, urged 
teachers to “fight to the last ditch” 
against such a move. Dr. Eldred 
spoke before the delegated session of 
the central western zone, New York 
State Teachers Association, at which 


6,000 were assembled. 
persons” 


The “group ot 
whom he criticized were a 
“noisy lot,” he said, who 
remnants of 


were “the 
aristocracy, reared in 
private and endowed schools,” protest- 
ing that the public could not support 
higher education. They were the great- 
est menace to the foundation of democ- 
racy, declared Dr. Eldred. 








Teachers’ Unions Forming 
in Massachusetts 


BOSTON. In 
pleas 


response to 
from teachers for organi- 
zation in a large number of cities 
and towns in Massachusetts and 
other states of the country, the 
American Federation of Teachers, 
an A. F. of L. organization, which 
had half a dozen teachers unions 
in Massachusetts prior to the 
Boston policemen’s strike in 1919, 


has authorized an intensive organi- 


zation campaign for Massachu- 
setts. 
Active locals of teachers are 


now located in Cambridge, known 
as. Cambridge Jocal 195; Law- 
rence local 244 and Western 
Massachusetts local 230, in addi- 
tion to a recently chartered union 
now functioning at New Bedford. 

Conditions facing the educa- 
tional system of this and other 
states through economy drives 
and curtailment are incentives for 
the pleas for organization, accord- 
ing to Walter A. Sidley, presi- 
dent of the Teachers’ Union of 
Lawrence and in charge of the 
local campaign. 





RUSSIA’S SCHOOLS 
ARE WELL FILLED 


Enrollment Three Times More 
Than Under Czar 


MOSCO\ In Soviet 
grade and high schools sit today 25,- 
600,000 more than 
times the number ever enrolled in the 
days of the Czar. 


Russia’s 


youngsters, three 


In less than twenty Russia 
State 
almost as many pupils as are in th 
United 


free public education is the habit ot 


years 


classrooms 


has brought into 


schools of the States, wher: 


more than a century. Russia’s popula- 
tion exceeds that of the United States 
by more than a fifth, so her schools 
have not yet absorbed all of her 


children, as in theory the American 
schools claim to do 

3ut in two other respects her edu 
cational program already goes beyond 
that of the United States. One is 
providing summer camps for millions 
of youngsters. The other is in it 


spiring the children (sometimes 
giving them responsibility) to identify 
their personal interests with those of 
the State. 

Russian newspapers are loud in their 
praise of the hundreds of thousands 
of school children in Northern Cauca 


sus, Siberia, the Ukraing and the Volga 


6st { 


regions who last summer, as ight 
cavalry,” guarded the country’s “col- 
lective property the crop.” 


Palestine Invites 
Exiled Scholars 
JERUSALEM.—A program of ex- 


pansion which will provide fourtee: 
posts for former German scholars has 
been announced by Dr. Judah L. 
Magnes, chancellor of the Hebrew 
University in Jerusalem. German 
scholars who have been appointed and 
will begin their work at the Univer 
sity during the present session include 
Jeriin, 
first occupant of the Chaim Nachman 
Bialik Chair in Hebrew; 
Julius Guttmann, of Berlin, who will 
teach Jewish . philosophy; Professor 
Hans Levy, of Berlin, who will lec- 
ture in Latin, and Professor R. Koeb- 
ner, of Berlin, who will be a member 
of the Department of Modern History. 
More than $60,000 will be devoted 
during the university year to estab- 
lishing the 


Professor Harry Torczyner, of 


Professor 


German educators, Dr. 
Magnes declared. He listed the follow- 
ing American organizations as con- 
tributors to the special fund for the 
purpose: The Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee, the American Friends of the 
Hebrew University, the American 
Jewish Physicians Committee and the 
American Academic Assistance Com- 
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Planlessness in the economic Is planlessness in secondary education 9? 
world brought disaster o weakening its structure 


In his new book 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


THOM AS H. BR IGGS foremost authority in the field, serves an indict- 


ment against the present order and imparts 
of Columbia University, a vision.of a planned educational program. 


More than a collection of facts and theories, this well considered work outlines a_phil- 
osophy of secondary education, setting forth the facts and principles that must be used in 
transforming the secondary school, product of a haphazard evolution, into a purposeful insti- 
tution looking toward a desired social order. The author gives briefly the essential matter 
on comparative education, on the history of secondary education, and on adolescence, and 
dwells at length on the purposes, problems, functions, and issues of the secondary school. 
How can the curriculum be made to meet the challenge of modern living? How can we plan 
the further development of our secondary schools to the happiness und efficiency of our future 
citizens, to the strengthening and continuance of our American democracy, to the making of 
a better world? Professor Briggs proposes answers to these questions that will set the world 
of education thinking, talking, and acting. 


577 pages $2.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY roston Davies’ Atianta San Francisc 
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DRASTIC STEPS TAKEN 
TO SAVE SCHOOLS 


Board Needs More Money Even 
After Salary Cuts 

DENVER, Col.'— Faced 
necessity of cutting the budget by an 
additional 13 per cent, raising the 
school tax rate or asking the taxpayers 
to authorize an issue of $859,000 of re- 
funding bonds to care ior obligations 


with the 


maturing in 1934 and 1935, the Denver 
School Board has chosen a combina- 
tion of the first and last courses. On 
the authorization of the bonds, how- 
ever, hangs the fate of the Denver 
school system. 


Columbia Graduates 
Head 71 U.S. Colleges 

NEW YORK. Columbia Univer- 
sity alumni now head seventy-one col- 
leges and universities throughout the 
unsur- 


record probably 


other 


country, a 
passed by 
higher learning, according to the Col- 
Alumni News. Of the gradu- 
received the 


any institution of 
umbia 
ates, twenty-five 
of Master of 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy, while 
ten hold both doctor’s and master’s de- 
grees. Some of these graduates who 
head are: Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, president of Columbia 
Fulton Cutting, presi 


degree 
Arts and twenty-six the 


institutions 


University; R. 
dent of the trustees of 
Cooper Union; Evgene A. Colligan, 
president of Hunter College; Dr. H. 
A. Garfield, president of Williams Col- 
lege; Dr. Ada L. Comstock, president 
of Radcliffe College. Dr. Robert A. 
Millikan, holder of two doctor degrees 
from Columbia and the winner of the 
Nobel Prize in physics in 1925, is 
chairman of the executive council of 
the California Institute of Technology 


board of 


High School Adds 
Study of Farm Tariffs 
ALLIANCE, Neb. — Significant of 
the new trend of thought in the Middle 
West is the addition of “Agricultural 
Tariffs” as a course of study in the 
curriculum of Alliance High School. 
Heads of the school system believe 
that its inclusion in the regular cur- 
riculum represents the first time such 
a subject has been offered in any high 
school in the United States. The course 
will be optional with students in the 
eleventh and twelfth grades. Inclu- 
sion of the course is an outgrowth of 
an increasing centring of attention on 
the plight of the farmer and his post- 
tion in the economic system with rela- 
tion to the industrial East. The new 
course will be designed to give students 
working knowledge of tariffs, a history 
of economic situations which have in- 
fluenced tariff changes, and a study of 
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the rate scales now in effect on various 
items of commerce. 


Educators Look 
To Government Aid 
PHILADELPHIA 


way out of the 


Education's 
present emergency 1s 


more and more generally felt to be 
through the door of Federal Aid. And 
teachers and administrators in various 
parts of the country are looking hope- 
fully to see whether the $3,300,000,000 
public-works fund may not be partially 
diverted to school programs instead of 
being wholly devoted to building pro- 
jects. At the Pennsylvania Education 
W. Crabtree, 
National Education 
that “United States 
Senators and Congressmen are, we be- 
lieve, about ready to act on the request 
of the States on the matter of Federal 
aid to keep all the schools in America 
open.” 


Congress, just closed, J. 
secretary of the 


Association, said 


Plan Teaching Motion 
Picture Appreciation 
WASHINGTON. — A plan for 
teaching motion picture appreciation to 
youth was outlined in a conference 
called by Dr. George F. Zook, United 
States 
opening the conference Commissioner 
Zook stated that he 
pictures as tremendously promising in 
Motion 
educa- 
tional influence both for good and evil, 
Dr. W. W. Charters, director of the 
Ohio State University Bureau of Edu- 


Commissioner of Education. In 


regarded motion 


the development of education. 


pictures are a_very powerful 


cational Research, indicated in his report 
of the 


search 


Payne Fund motion picture re- 


studies completed recently 


Representative high schools in several 
states will be selected to use Dr. Edgar 
Dale’s book, 


“How to Appreciate 


Motion Pictures,” as a text in the 
planned experiment to educate boys 
and girls better in motion picture 
appreciation. 


Manhasset Rejects 
New High School 
MANHASSET, L. I.—Despite the 
fact that money is available from the 
Federal Public Works Administration 
for the erection of a new high school, 
the project was voted down by tax- 
payers of the Manhasset School Dis- 
trict. Both the proposition to build 
the school and the suggestion that the 
option on the site for it, which cost 
$2,000, be taken up were defeated over- 
because the erection of 
the building would necessitate a muni- 


whelmingly, 


cipal bond issue, which would increase 
tax rates. Some debate was anticipated 
ballot, but the taxpayers 
forced the questions to a vote immedi- 
ately and decided against the school by 
a count of 523 to 261 and against the 
purchase of the site by 568 to 214. 


before the 


SCHOOL BOY OF 14 


QUIZZES NRA HEAD: 


Newspaper Men Take Back 
Seat During Johnson Interview 


CITY, Mo. Trained 


took a back seat for a 
xeneral Johnson’s press con- 


KANSAS 


newspapermer 


time at 
ference here and cocked their ears for 
pointers on good 
14-year-old boy 


administrator. 


while a 


NRA 


reporting 


interviewed the 


The boy was Dean Arnold, a member 
of the staft of the Argentine 
School’s — semi-monthly 
When the representatives of Kansas 
City’s leading trooped into 
General Johnson’s hotel following his 
arrival Master Arnold 
seated himself right next to his quarry. 

Asked by the lad what the NRA has 
done John- 


son replied: “You can say that thou- 


High 
publication. 


dailies 


from Omaha, 


for high schools. (General 


sands of boys and girls will have op- 
portunity to attend them now that the 
National Recovery Act has turned them 
out of mills and factories.” 

Dean made his notes quickly, at the 
same time firing back another query: 

“The school teachers; 
code for them?” 


how about a 
General Johnson replied: “My boy, 
codes have Wash- 


ington by associations, so I’m 


to be submiited to 
trade 
afraid there’s not much chance.” 

The NRA director declared himself 
1 


opposed to charging tuition in public 


schools to make up for reduced 


budgets 


Forest Provides An 

Income for College 
AUBURNDALE, Mass. About a 

decade ago a Vermont farmer’s daugh- 

ter grew to preparatory school age and 


decided she wished to attend Lasell 
Junior College in Auburndale. The 
farmer wasn’t rich; in fact he was 


quite poor despite the fact he owned 
acres upon acres of land. So, in order 
that his daughter might have the edu- 
cation on which she had set her heart, 
he made a dicker with the Lasell 
authorities. So many acres in exchange 
for so much education. 

Then and there was started what 
has, come to be known as the Lasell 
Forests. They started with 1,100 acres 
in Barnard, Vt.. and 
other tracts bought by the college in 
Stockbridge sristol, Vt. The 
college now possesses more than 2,500 


now include 


and 


acres on which it has planted a million 
and a half mostly evergreens, 
1925. Eventually—it 
long at the rate those trees are growing 


trees, 
since won’t be 

Lasell ‘is going to rejoice over 2 
substantial income from its forests. 
And then its budgetary worries will 
diminish considerably. 
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A Massachusetts Superintendent of Schools 
writes us under date of October 4th, 1933: 


‘*For Hygienic as well as Economic Reasons, I wish 
that every School Book in use had one of your 


Book Covers on it. 


It is the cheapest form of insurance against wear.’’ 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS are indispensable in the Schools 


SAMPLES FREE 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


| 


Springfield, Massachusetts 




















Oldest Teacher Has 
Birthday Celebration 
PORTLAND, Me Miss Marada F. 


Adams, believed to be the oldest 
teacher in years of service in the 
United States, recently c« lebrated a 


birthday, but she wouldn't tell which 
one. The veteran teacher, principal of 
the Emerson Grammar School, has fol- 
lowed her profession 
the fifty-six 
schools of Portland. 


seventy 
the 
She was gradu- 
ated from Ricker Classical Institute of 
Houlton 


years, 


for past in public 


and, without normal schoo! 
or college training, started her career 
in the ungraded schools, of Maine rural 
communities. 
Miss Adams evaded by saying: “Wait 


until I retire and then I'll tell.” 


Inquiries about her age 


Boarding Schools 

Show Attendance Increase 
PHILADELPHIA Boarding 

schools of the country which prepare 

and have a 

slightly larger attendance than a year 


boys girls for college 
ago, according to a nation-wide census 
of schools reported by N. W. Ayer & 
Son. The total attendance in 200 


schools boys’ military, boys’ non- 
military, girls’ and co-educational prep 
schools—this year is 24,705, Last year, 
for the same schools on the same date, 
the total was 24,611. The boys’ military 
and the girls’ schools show the great- 
est increase. There was a decline of a 
little over three per cent in the attend- 
ance at liberal arts colleges. Vocational 
schools show a drop of from nine to 
twenty per cent. The increase in board- 
ing schools is in practically every sec- 
tion of the aithough small 
schools with a tuition of $1,200 or more 
show the greatest gain. Medium priced 
schools have almost the same attend- 


ance as a yCcar ago. 


country, 
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CHANGES ADVISED IN 
HIGH SCHOOL COURSE 


WASHINGTON 
practically all types of courses of study 
offered t 
schools is recommended in a report by 
the National 
Education 


Revision oi 


students in American high 


Survey of 
the Federal 


Secondary 
10 Office ol 
Education. 

Lack of trained leadership, time an 
funds with which to carry out the pro- 


grams are given as the prime reasons 


for the failure of school systems to 
revise their courses, especially in 
smaller cities. 

The survey, conducted under th 
direction of former United States 
Commissioner of Education W. J 
Cooper, pointed out that most work 
in revision of courses is carried out 
by school superintendents and prin 


cipals, who have so many other duties 
that they are unable to devote as much 


attention to this phase of their work 
as they should. 

The report continues*to show that 
schools and school systems which offer 
the most modern and up-to-date 


courses employ outside people especi- 
ally that work, 
who pass all their time making studics 
and recommendations of 


trained for tyne of 


new courses 


to be offered their students 


Educator Would Ban 
Frosted Glass Panes 


PARIS.—M. de 


education, has hit 


Monzie, minister of 
upon what may he 
literally described as a bright idea and 
one which is also likely to do good im 
two directions at the same time. In the 
cours¢ 


ol 


of his visits to schools he has 
verved with disapproval that many of 
the window panes are made of frosted 
glass. The use of this M. de 
held, had a depressing effect 
upon two categories of the population. 
The first the school children and 
the second the lace workers of Calais, 
whe 


glass, 
Monzie 


are 


have been airing their grievances. 


For frosted glass dispenses with the 
use of curtains. An order which M. de 
Monzie will issue as a remedy will 
bring considerable relief to the lace 


industry 


Janitors “Warm Up” 
To New School Course 


MARYVILLE, Mo Janitors 
warmed up right away to Missouri's 
idea of a training school that would 
teach them housekeeping, 


ventilation 


and maintenance. About forty men en- 


rolled for the first course, given under 
the direction of the school building 
service of the state department of edu 
cation 














Copyright Booklet 
Secure Promotion,” 
points to keep in 
points on which 
depends and a 


“How To Apply 
including 
mind when 

the success or 


partial summary 


Wm. Ruffer, Ph. D., Mer. 








EVERY TEACHER NEEDS IT | 


letters 
making application, 
failure of a 


naires sent to school executives in 26 states, Price, an ; 

50 cents (Stamps accepted) Statement from a ., d Library 

Superintendent: “Your pamphlet includes some of the Should Have 

best advice, clearly written and to the point, that I ‘ ‘ 

have ever read.” a Copy. 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN TEACHERS AGENCY 


410 U. 8. Natl. Bank Bidg., Denver, Cole. 


For a 
of 


School and 
application, 
15 
teacher 
question- 


Every Teacher, 
Principal, 


of 2,000 Superintendent 
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Health Rovers 


aes SSEORY SERIES IN 
HEALTH THE HEALTH 
SCHOOL ON WHEELS Lb | 
Mace Andress, Ph. D., Editor of 
School and Health Department im 


Hygeia, and I. H. Goldberger, M. D., 


Assistant Director of Health Edu 
cation, New York City Schools 
Boston, New York, Chicago, London, 
Atlanta, Dallas, Columbus, San 
Francisco: Ginn and Company 
Needful lessons in public and per- 
sonal health will be agreeably im- 
pressed upon the pupil of upper ele 
mentary age through this reader. The 
“Health School on Wheels” is a class 
of lively youngsters. traveling about 


their model city of Brightville by bus, 


to investigate’ conditions affecting 
health. They look into markets, eatin 
places, barber shops and a great variet 
of spots where physical weal or wo 
They ob 


serve and they test and they mark up 


is determined for the public. 


scores. They publish their own new 
paper. 

The danger in such a book that the 
apparatus or framework will over 


shadow the subject matter has happily 
been avoided. 

Drs. Andress and Goldberger are 
not only authoritative but sufficiently 
the natural 


terests of children and to awaken new 


imaginative to discern in- 


interests from those as centrés. 

Many a child 
knowledge of health and safety and no 
doubt to life 
through exposure to this newesi book 
of “The Storv Health.” 


will ride to fuller 


longer and _ stronger 
Series in 


Cubberley’s Field 
MODERN SCHOOL ADMINIS 
TRATION, ITS PROBLEMS 
AND PROGRESS. Edited by John 
C. Almack, Ph. D., j 
Education, Stanford University, 
California. New York, Boston, Chi- 
cago, Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco: 


Py ofessor oT 


Houghton Mifflin Company. 

Ellwood P 
suitably stands at the beginning of this 
composite work, and a 
sketch of Dr. Cubberley just as suit- 
rounds it off. For, as 
schoolman knows, the growth of the 


Cubberley’s portrait 


biographical 


ably every 
modern school has been influenced pro- 
foundly by this far-sighted, clear- 
thinking leader, to a degree scarcely 
equaled by any other man in the par- 
ticular field of administration. 

The dozen chapters comprising this 
book are written by as many different 
authors, each an authority in his field. 
Thus the book has the advantage of 
bringing together many viewpoints and 
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TABLE 


personalities, while treating of v: 


major areas of the problem of organ 


ized instructior 


The reader or student of this volume 


will gain an understanding of the 


nature and magnitude of the movement 


} 


\ 


which has been operative for the last 
hundred years in developing the school 
as we have it today. 

While obviously not intended as a 
omplete reference book on problems 
of the modern school, the volume is 


distinctly informative, stimulating, and 
sure to be of practical help to the man 


on the job of management 


The author-list includes such names 
as Strayer and Norton of Columbia 
Superintendent McClure of Seattle, 
Commissioner Graves of New York 


State, and others of similar distinction 


and abilities 


Science in the Grades 
NATURE AND SCIENCE 
READERS Book Ill, SUR 
PRISES. Book IV, THROUGH 
FOUR SEASONS. By Edith M 
Patch and New 
York: 
To the two volumes already published 


Harrison E. Howe. 


The Macmillan Company 
in the 


“Nature-Science Readers” 


now 
are added Books Three and Four, 
titled “Surprises” and “Through Four 


Seasons,” respectively 


Nature¢ 


unfolded for children in these progres- 


1 
} 


Wonders of are ftascinatingly 


sively graded readers. Large print of 


special clarity, together with illustra 


tions which pointedly illustrate and 
drawn diagrams of unusual simplicity 
and force, to say nothing of the judi 
cious use of color on covers and be- 
tween them, make for unusual attrac- 
tiveness 

“Surprises” treats of Nature’s more 
obvious ways in terms easy of com 
prehension by the young child. Littl 
projects called “Science Games” are 
interspersed to carry the newly 
awakened interests over into quest ot 
new surprises. 

“Through Four Seasons” deals with 


somewhat less obvious or more puzzling 
of the The 
modern child accepting his rich herit- 


aspects physical world. 
age of simplified science will perhaps 
realize, as the years roll on, what in- 
sight and power have been given him 
by science and its interpreters 


Theme Writing in French 

A NEW APPROACH TO COM- 
POSITION IN FRENCH. by 
Victor Chankin, M. A., Seward Park 
High School, New York City, and 
I. A. Schwartz, Ph. D., School of 


| lucation, {oll ol tri City 
New York. New York, 


> mc i 
20SiLON 


. Wh 
Chicago, 
Longmans, Green 


Toront: 


and ( 


ympany 


The plan of this text in French com 


position is one which does, indeed 
— : 1 
reak away from the conventional 


stereotyped exercise, into the assign 


freer ind 


ment of a more origina! 
task 
Just prior to the assignment of 
ubject for the student’s theme in 
French, he is provided with tools he 
likely to require, such as_ idioms, 
words and a connected portion of 


The 


the specified topic or an 


French text work of writing on 
alternative onc 
is then simplified by a series of 


tions 


ques 


i! . 
which suggest a general outline 


In such a plan much, of course, de- 


pends upon the choice of topics and 
the care with which the groundwork 
is presented. Good judgment seems to 
have been used at both these point: 


\ny pupil can tell about his family, or 


how he spent last Saturday—and to 
tell it in French is to acquire a desir- 


able facility in expression of nearby 


experiences 


German Review and Readings 
\ SECOND GERMAN BOOK. By 


Frederick Betz, George Washington 
High School, New York City, and 
Charles Holzworth, Director of 


Modern Languages, Rochester, N. ¥ 
New York, 


Cincinnati, Chicago, 


Boston, Atlanta: American Book 

Company. 

This text for the second year of 
(serman consists of two parts, a gram 
mar and a reader. The grammar is 
more concise than would be desirabl: 
for a beginners’ book, but well adapted 
to a text of this character, and suf 
ficiently supplied with the more ad 
vanced >rinciples required as the stu- 


dent goes forward into German that has 


not introductory 


been simplified for 
purposes. 


The 


a wide 


second part or reader contain 
selected 


anecdotes, stories and descriptions oi 


variety of carefully 


present-day Germany; its geography 


its people and their modes of living. 


\ striking feature of this book is its 


contrivance for saving the student 


much time spent in groping in vocab 


ulary or dictionary, by printing many 
of the less usual werds in a column 
beside the text \ side glance at this 
parallel column quickly reveals the 
puzzling word, and the student can 
move forward with his reading more 
rapidly than would otherwise be pos 
sible. This device is commonly em- 
ployed in language texts abroad and 
seems worthy of trial in the United 


States. 

The book is with 
and the various implements which go 
tc make for effective teaching accord- 
ing to the newest technics. 
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Problem Box 


(Continued from Page 503) 


body, students take into consider- 


ation the actual behavior prob 


lems of the school. It is a prac- 
tical way of bringing the stu- 
dents into touch with the real 


problems and _ relationships of 
life. Of course the legal authority 
(the faculty) does not relinquish 
The 
faculty’s work is in connection 
the 
Students take charge of 


the direction of the school. 


with school _ relationships. 


assell 


bly; they police the halls and 
building; they assist with class 
movements and _ various. other 


situations ; 
that the 


is in reality the students’ school. 


they become conscious 
school exists for them, 
Through student government may 
be built up a very fine and help- 
ful patriotism or school loyalty 
and pride. It takes a wise faculty 
to guide such a school. 

Not long ago I spoke before 
the students of the Woodrow 
Wilson High School in 


Cedar Rapids. The students con- 


Junior 


ducted the assembly; a boy of 


. , 
fourteen years presided and in 


iroduced the speaker: students 
provided the music, and directed 
the movement of the = school. 
This school conducted its) work 
in serious and beautiful fashion 
How much better it was than 
the old regime under’ which 


I attended school! 


During American Education 
Week I was called to speak 
before the Sixth grade depart- 
ment of the Garrison School 
(colored) here in Washington. 


They are doing marvels in this 


school in student government 
which shows it is a success even 
below the junior high school. 
They have a student patrol of 


twenty, and the same number of 
The girl reserves have 
The 


exercises. 


reserves, 
charities. 
the 
Stephen Lewis introduced me to 


charge of the 


pupils conducted 
the school and afterward thanked 
me graciously for my address. A 
student conducted devotion. It 
is a real example of pupil gov> 
ernment, 
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The Journal of Education is pleased to recommend to its readers 
the following firms, each specializing in dependable merchandise and 
service for schools. 





Art Supplies 


Practical Drawing Company 
1315 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Il. 
2205 S. Lamar St., Dallas, Texas 


Book Covers 


Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Book Jobbers 


Barnes & Noble, Inc., New York 


Book Publishers 


Allyn and Bacon, Boston, New York, 
Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, 
Dallas 


American Book Company, New York 
Cineinnati, Chicagc, Boston 


D. Appleton-Century Company, New 
York 


E. P. Dutton and Co.. New York 
Ginn and Company, Boston 
Gregg Publishing Co., New York 
D. C. Heath and Co., Boston 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston 
Laidlaw Brothers, Chicago 

The Macmillan Co., New York 


G. & C. Merriam, Springfield, Mass. 


Newson and Co., New York 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York 
Silver, Burdett and Co., Newark 


The John C. Winston Co., Phila. 


World Book Company 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Handwriting Aids 
THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY—. 


New York-Chicago-Portiand, Ore. 





Handwriting Textbooks and Sup- 
plementary Publications. Paper, 
tablets, steel pens and fountain 
pens. 
Handwriting Awarde and Incen- 
tives. 











re Ul ———. 


Jewelry 


L. G. BALFOUR CO. —— 
Attleboro, Mass. 

Class Rings and Pins 
Commencement Announce- 
ments 
Typing Awards Class Gifts 
Club and Organization Insignia 








Lantern Slides, Stereographs 


Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa. 


Library Equipment 
GAYLORD BROS., INC. 
Stockton Calif., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Furniture and Supplies 
For the School Library 


Music 
C. C. BIRCHARD & CO., Boston 


Publishers of Song Books; Choral 
and Orchestral Music;, Operettas 


M. Witmark & Sons, New York 


Pictures and Prints 

Hale, Cushman & Flint, Inc. 

(The Medici Prints), Boston, Mass. 
Projectors 

Society for Visual Education, Inc. 


327 South LaSalle, Chicago, Ill. 


School Architects 


-——FRANK IRVING COOPER—— 
CORPORATION 


ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 
Specializing in Schoolhouse 
Planning. 

Boston, Massa. 


47 Winter &St., 











School Photography 


Wilson-Way School Photography 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Statuary 
P. P. Caproni & Bros., Boston 


Typewriters 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Co. 
$42 Madison Ave,, New York, N. ¥. 
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DIRECTORY OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES + + + 





THE GRACE M. ABBOTT TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Member National Association Teachers’ Agencies 





ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY 


25 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Correspondents: Hyde Building, Spokane, Wash. 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

46TH YEAR. — Many thousands have secured 
PROMOTION through the Albert Teachers Agency 
in Colleges and Universities, State Teachers’ Col- 
leges, Private Schools and Public Schools. Book- 
let free. 








AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS AGENCY 
19 West 44th Street, New York 


Recommends instructors, teachers, tutors and 
governesses for colleges, schools and families 
Careful selection for individual needs. 
MISS AGNES HOOKER MISS NELLIE R. TALBOT 
Successors to Mrs, M. J. Young-Fulton 











THE CARY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Our methods conform to the highest standards 
of placement work 


49 PEARL ST., CLAPP BUILDING, 14 BEACON ST., 
HARTFORD, CONN. PORTLAND. MAINE BOSTON, MASS. 


? *) 
KELLOGG’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Established 1889 
31 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 
(Broadway at 16th Street) 
B. F. Mannion, Miss M. B. Gosman, Managers 
Telephone Algonquin 4-1756 
We have been supplying teachers to the Public 
and Private Schools for over forty years. We have 
no branches. All applications for membership and 
all requests for teachera receive the personal at- 
tention of the managers. Call, write, or telephone 
us for careful personal service. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 
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THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop. Tel. Laf. 4756 
N. A. T. A. Member 


8 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Established 1885 


The TEACHERS EXCHANGE 
OF BOSTON 6 PARK ST. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors and Schools. 














THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
Boston, Mass., 120 Boylston St.: New York, 70 Fifth 
Ave.; Syracuse, N. Y., 139 Fage Ave.; Philadelphia, 
Walnut and Juniper Sts.; Birmingham, Ala., 1140 
So, 13th St.; Portland, Ore. 409 Journal Bldg. 

Send for circular and registration form free 





WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 
6 Beacon St. , , : Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephones: Office and Residence 
PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 


Vember National Association of Teachers 
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MN = 2 window and a more depressed voice conscious of 


answered: “I 


“Why not?” 


Grins 
Between Grinds 


ee eT 


OT 


Potent Lunch parents.” 

Fritz (to his mother as she puts up 

his lunch for school)—‘“Say, mother, 

put in lots of that cheese like you gave 
me yesterday. It’s great.” 


in surprise. 


“Why won't they?” 
“T don’t know,” 
shake of the head 


his appeal For long 
moments he watched her, struggling 


with his emotions, desiring, yet afraid 


“My folks won’t let me.” to ask the question that trembled on 


his lips. At last he spoke, wistfully, 


with a despairing yearningly: 
“T’ve got problem “Ma, c’n I have the little piece of 


pie that was left over from dinner?” 


Not Used To It Blind 


\ young matron who lives in a walk- First Rookie—“ Whatsa matter 


“yy 1 8 ) apar ; i of ieighbor- -apiain’s ve day?” 
Mother—“I'm sorry, dear, but it's all partment in one of those neignbo the captain's cyes toda; 


gone.” hoods of the 


Side which have Second Soldier——“I donno, why ?” 


} . 1 > 4 °  * , on “oe » > : ~ - 
ee ’ hi been reclaimed for residential purposes fir ookie I asked him for a 
Fritz That’s a shame. The teacher eclaimed for residential purpo First Rook ‘ ; 


+ ; was expecting an early morning visitor, pass and he asked me twice where my 
said if I came back another day with PSCINg 8 carl) g pas 


more cheese like that she’d have to let 


” ® loc ll 
the whole school out. when the doorbell 


a girl who had been a school chum. So hat was, and alla time it was right 


rang, the young there on my head.” 


woman, eager to make her friend wel- 


do you, little boy?” 


Little Boy—‘*No, Ma’‘am, but I could swered in evident embarrassment : 
let you have a cigarette.” “No’m. I ain’t the regular milkman. 


e e He's sick today.’ 


Common Nowadays 
The other day a playmate whooped 
loudly: *Oh, Bill! Come on out and He 
let’s play football awhile.” 


A depressed face shook negation at 
' i) 


514 


downstairs for a 


minute and then a masculine voice an- 


and humble pleading, but she was yne “With your left or right, teacher? 


come, called down the stairwell: 
Obliging “Ts that you, darling?” 
Old Lady—"“You don’t chew tobacco, There was silence 


His Heroine 

The class listened with bated breath 
to the teacher’s account of her encoun- 
ter with a road bandit. 

With dramatic gestures she reached 
the climax of her story and concluded 
by saving: 

“And then I fainted.” 


Tense Moment Little Robert gazed with awe and 
glanced at the beautiful woman admiration at his teacher Suddenly 
beside him, his look heavy with anxiety he asked: 
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